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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
HE Election returns are now completed, save for the two 
Scottish University seats and the Orkneys and Shetlands. 
Leaving out these seats, 378 Liberals have been elected, 
51 Labour Members, 83 Nationalists, and 152 Unionists. If 
the Nationalists are ranked among the anti-Free-traders, as 
they no doubt should be, considering the nature of the fiscal 
views entertained by most of them, and if the Labour Members 
are counted as Free-traders, this makes the House contain 
429 Free-traders as against 238 anti-Free-traders. The Election 
has thus resulted in the return of a Free-trade majority of 
191, a result which, if the Unionist Party are not devoid of all 
political instinct, should be accepted by them as settling the 
Fiscal controversy for the present generation. Considered as 
a plebiscite on the question of Free-trade versus Protection, 
the verdict of the country has been overwhelmingly against 
any attempt to overthrow our present Fiscal system. The 
result of the elections as far as the Ministry is concerned is 
to give it a position of immense strength. It will enjoy a 
majority of close on 90 over all the various sections which can 
by any possibility be regarded as non-Ministerial. Old 
Parliamentary hands are inclined to consider this majority as 
too large, and as likely to lead to carelessness ; and so perhaps 
it is; but, at the same time, we cannot but be devoutly thank- 
ful that the nation has pronounced with such emphasis against 
any form of Protection. 








We have dwelt elsewhere on the signs which indicate that the 
rank-and-file of the Unionist Party are beginning to show un- 
easiness at the apparent determination of the Unionist leaders 
to keep the flag of Protection flying at all costs. We will only 
say here that we are convinced that unless the policy of 
Protection is abandoned by the party, it will experience the 
fate of the Liberals when they refused to accept the much 
less emphatic verdict registered against Home-rule in 1886. 

cumpemneadiiaican 


We regret to record the fact that on Monday afternoon 
King Christian of Denmark died suddenly from heart 
failure in his eighty-eighth year, after a reign of more 
than forty-two years. No European Monarch was more 
popular in this country, and the sympathy of the nation 
will be with our Queen in her great loss. He began 
his reign in the stormy days of the Schleswig-Holstein 
dispute, when Denmark was at variance with her powerful 
Soutbern neighbour, but he lived to see long years of peace 
abroad and prosperity at home, and his familv connected with 





preserve the rights of the people. 


The process of taking inventories of Church property 
throughout France, a logical preliminary to the enforcement 
of the Separation Law, bas led to painful disturbances in 
some of the churches in Paris. The inspectors of the 
Exchequer were mobbed in several instances, and, in 
particular, the church of S. Roch was the scene of a violent 
riot, in which the police were very roughly handled by the 
large crowd which had assembled in expectation of the visit of 
the officials. In only a dozen out of the twenty-eight churches 
visited did the inspectors succeed in carrying out their 
mission, but the effectiveness of the protest has been 
largely impaired by the fact that it was not the police but 
the champions of the Church who were the aggressors. 
The riots begun on Wednesday were continued with increased 
violence on Thursday. At the church of S. Clotilde 
the resistance—partly clerical, partly an organised effort of 
the Nationalists—assumed so serious a character that the 
Prefect of Police, M. Lépine, himself received a blow on the 
head from a loaded cane. Ultimately the doors of the church 
were broken down by the soldiers and police amid the yells of 
the mob, and while the bells of S. Clotilde sounded the tocsin 
the taking of the inventory proceeded. The church, however, 
was much damaged, some hundred and fifty arrests were 
made, and fifty policemen and Republican Guards were 
injured, but not seriously. 


While this stormy scene was going on in the church there 
was an excited debate in the Chamber, caused by an interpella- 
tion addressed to the Government by M. Allard, a Socialist. M. 
Rouvier declared that the recent incidents proceeded less from 
the Catholic conscience than from the desire to provoke a 
political agitation. The law would be applied. The country was 
not on the edge of a religious war, and the Government refused 
to be the victims of a political agitation. After the sitting had 
been suspended for a few minutes owing to the fierceness of 
the passions aroused, the simple Order of the Day “counting 
on the Government to ensure the application of the law” was 
voted by 348 to 166,—a higher majority even than that by 
which the Separation Bill was finally passed. In all proba- 
bility the danger of any serious rioting is now over, though 
there will no doubt be angry scenes in many country 
churches. 


A feeling seems to be growing up in France that any 
further loans to Russia are out of the question,—at any rate, 
till the new Constitution has become a reality. The grounds of 
the belief are that fresh advances would go in unproductive 
expenditure, would only encourage Russia in her present 
ruinous system of finance, and would endanger the nine 
milliards already lent. In the Aurore this week M. Clemenceau 
vigorously enforces this view. France had gained nothing 
from the Russian Alliance except the “duty of providing for 
all the follies of absolutism in a state of delirium.” To 
increase her invested capital would be merely flinging good 
money after bad. At the same time, we may note the rumour 
published by the Gil Blas that at a meeting of the chief Parisian 
financiers it was resolved to lend the enormous sum of two 
milliards (£80,000,000) upon certain conditions, of which the 
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more important are that the Duma should be assembled at 
once, that it should be a real Parliament, representing the 
nation and controlling the finances, and that it should formally 
recognise the foreign debts of Russia. This story may’ be 
untrue, but it points at least to a general intention not to lend 
any funds which can be used to buttress the autocracy, and to 


demand for any loans a popular control and guarantee. 


Readers of the Z'imes of Monday will find an interesting 
picture of Count Witte, based on an article by M. Paul Adam, 


of the Paris Journal. Count Witte’s position, in the opinion 


of the French publicist, is that of a master who reigns without 
The Conservatives distrust him for having 


true freedom. 
advised the Ozar to sign the histcric Manifesto of October 30th, 
while the Liberals denounce him because the liberties then 
promised have not been granted, because repressive measures 
are invariably enforced against those who claim them, and 
because he everywhere instals Governors and officials of auto- 
cratic opinions. His support of M. Durnovo, the Minister of 
the Interior, also gives offence, and some do not scruple to 
accuse him of playing the réle of agent-provocateur by in- 
directly provoking disturbances to afford an excuse for striking 
a blow calculated to inspire terror, and of appealing to the 
brutality of the moujiks to thwart the strike of the railway- 
men. Being thus placed between two volcanoes, Count Witte 
hesitates to employ any expression that might damage his 
position at Tsarskoé Selo or hasten the determination of a 
Nihilist executioner. In this context we may note the striking 
letter sent to the Daily Chronicle of Wednesday by Mr. 
Nevinson, who on his return to St. Petersburg after two 
months’ absence found all his former friends in prison, the 
lowest estimate he bas heard of the Liberals who are now in 
gaol being twenty thousand. 


The German Emperor's birthday, which was celebrated last 
Saturday, was made the occasion for an inflammatory speech 
by Count Ballestrem, the President of the Reichstag, at its 
annual banquet. Count Ballestrem dwelt with enthusiasm 
on the Kaiser’s “famous Janding” at Tangier, as being of 
“vast assistance in diverting the course of the Morocco 
question, then under discussion, into a channel favourable to 
Germany.” He then went on to say that to preserve peace, 
not only in Europe but throughout the world, a nation must 
be so armed and equipped that it can “strike down all who 
would wantonly disturb the peace and compel them to keep it, 
The other Powers will keep the peace without there being 
any need to strike them down if only they know that they will, if 
necessary, be struck, and struck too with efficient weapons,— 
the first army in the world, anda fleet which is growing stronger 
and stronger.” In conclusion, he said: “ We have a splendid 
Emperor whom the other nations envy us, although they very 
often display in a malicious manner their vexation at not 
possessing a Monarch like him.” It was unfortunate, but 
inevitable, that Count Ballestrem should have more than 
neutralised the pacific and judicious speech delivered on the 
same night by Prince Radolin, the German Ambassador in 
Paris, and even the semi-official papers in Berlin have been 
obliged to admit that the President of the Reichstag failed to 
express himself correctly. Count Ballestrem seems to share 
the principles of the Irishmen who wore found “ fighting like 
devils for conciliation.” 


The Algeciras Conference has been busy all the week in 
dealing with matters which are either not controversial, or 
are opposed only by the Moroccan delegates. The main 
question has been that of financial reform, and the Committee 
appointed to deal with it are prepared to advocate certain 
taxes on European residents and Consular protégés, as well as 
on Moorish subjects. They have resisted, however, the 
Moorish proposal to increase largely the Custom dues, and to 
raise a special tax on industries, as involving an unfair levy on 
foreign enterprise. Though considerable progress has been 
made with certain questions, it seems to be felt generally that 
the labours of the Conference are somewhat unreal, since the 
vital problems—administrative and police reform—are still 
undecided. So far Germany has come to no private under- 
standing with France, as was hoped would be the case, and the 
Times correspondent thinks that the crucial questions will be 
left till the end of the sittings. It is possible that this is the 





with a rupture. On the other hand, there is also the danger 
that the Conference may rise without a definite decision ce 
the real questions at issne. It would have done much 
work, but at the same time it would have left its main task 
unaccomplished. We sincerely hope that France wil] resist 
any proposal to introduce an ineffective internationalism int 
Moroccan reforms, for we cannot believe that Germany ig 
prepared to risk war over a scheme which is administratively 
indefensible. 


The situation in Hungary is still complicated. At the end 
of last week Count Andrassy had an interview with the King, 
and, on being invited to form a Government, declined ow; 
to the King’s refusal to yield on the military question. Atthe 
same time, be was entrusted with a message to the Coalition, 
which is reported to have had some effect in modifying 
the reluctance of that party to take office unconditionally, 
The alternative is to risk another suspension of the Constita. 
tion, and the feeling seems to be growing that to force sucha 
crisis is unworthy of the popular party. M. Kossuth is said 
to be in favour of taking office, on the ground that it ig 
the Coalition’s first duty to obtain control of the administra. 
tive power, and thereby put itself into a position to treat on 
reasonable terms with the Crown. The reply to the King’s 
message has not yet been delivered, but it is believed to be 
reasonable, and to suggest terms which the King may be able 
to accept. Though affairs are still in confusion, there is at 
least a ray of hope in the more moderate attitude which the 
Coalition leaders are taking up on the question of office. They 
see that obstruction of the whole Goverment machine yill 
react as much against themselves as against the King. 


Throughout the past week all the cameras of Europe have 
been focussed on Biarritz, and the King of Spain's betrothal 
to Princess Ena of Battenberg, though not yet officially 
announced, may now be regarded as an accomplished fact, 
Though the young couple have been sadly victimised by 
journalistic enterprise, this may be regarded as merely 
vulgar evidence of the genuine interest taken by the world in 
what is generally admitted to be a love match. The alliance 
must strengthen the friendly ties between two kingdoms, and 
though dynastic connections may no longer exert their old 
power, they unquestionably add to the forces that muke for 
peace. 


On Friday week Mr. Fisher, the Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture, made a speech at Montreal on Canada's 
relation to the Preferential policy which deserves the atten- 
tion of all Imperialists. He described as a “calumny” the 
suggestion that unless Canadian products were granted pre 
ference in the English market, she would be liable to break 
away from the Empire. He spoke ina special sense for the 
Canadian farmers, and he knew that they had made no such 
demand. England already took everything they sent her, and 
took it at profitable prices, and they did not ask the British 
people to burden themselves for the sake of Canada or any 
other part of the Empire. The recent elections had shown 
England's decision, and he considered it a right one. Pre 
ference in England would mean the dislocation of her whole 
trade system, and a radical change for the worse. Any 
elaborate organisation of Empire was impossible, and the only 
real way to strengthen it was to give freedom to every com- 
ponent part. “As Free-trade is England’s economic neces- 
sity, so freedom from militarism is ours. ..... As we wish 
our ties within the Empire to be lasting and strong, make 
them elastic and loose, so that they may not snap as 
straightened cord is bound to do.” It is difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of Mr. Fisher’s speech. He speaks for 
Canadian agriculture, hitherto claimed as the mainstay of 
Preference, and he repudiates the proposal on the highest 
grounds of Imperial policy. 


Last Saturday at Port Soudan Lord Cromer, in the presence 
of the chief Egyptian and Soudanese officials, formally opened 
the new railway from the Nile to the Red Sea. The terminus 
on one side is the new harbour near Suakim, and on the 
other the Atbara junction of the present line to Khartoum. 
The total length of the line is three hundred and twenty-five 
miles, exclusive of sidings, and it has been completed in 
fourteen months at a cost of £E.1,400,000. The new railway 
will lessen the distance between Khartoum and the sea by 





wisest course, since, with a large amount of details amicably 
settled behind them, the delegates will be less likely to end 
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i rojected to 
ae wh their nearest port. Lord Cromer in an admirable 


b, which we have dealt with elsewhere, pointed out that 
only by making the Soudan prosperous could Egypt get rid of 
the charges of its administration, and that there was no 

nestion of damaging the existing line by the new adventure, 

since what benefited one would benefit all. Egypt was 
further dependent on the Soudan for the regulation and 
improvement of that water-supply which alone gave her 
prosperity, and it was her interest to do everything to 
promote the prosperity and secure the peace of the Upper 
Nile Valley. In State economics long views are the truest 
prudence. isecidaes 

A public meeting, convened by the Progressive Association, 
was held in Pretoria on Friday week. Sir Perey FitzPatrick 
described the attempt, now promoted with all the resources 
and energies of Het Volk and its allies, to change the 
electoral basis from voters to population. This meant, he 
contended, that the Boer child would rank equally with 
the British workman. The Progressives, he urged, must 
persist in opposition to Het Volk policy, though he admitted 
that both views might be legitimately held, and their 
yindication would come “when, having the power to do the 
evil our opponents profess to fear, we use it only to do 
good.” Sir Percy FitzPatrick went on to say that he, for 
one, had no sympathy with threats of secession: “our 
loyalty can stand more than the wit of the enemy can 
devise or the folly of others impose.” A resolution in 
favour of “One vote one value”; equal electoral districts 
on a basis of voters; single-Member constituencies; and 
automatic redistribution of seats, was carried with only five 
dissentients. 

The Daily Mail of Friday in a telegram from its Johannes- 
burg correspondent publishes a statement made on behalf of 
the Transvaal Responsible Government Association. “A con- 
siderable amount of clamour,” runs the statement, “ has 
recently been raised by Conservative newspapers in England 
and in the local Press here, which is the property of the 
mining magnates, with the object of making it appear that 
the Responsible Government Association has abandoned the 
principle of ‘One man one vote; one vote one value,’ but the 
Association is inviolably pledged to the maintenance of these 
important principles. We strongly deprecate the determined 
effort which is being made by the mining houses in this 
country at the present moment to discredit the new Govern- 
ment in the eyes of the people of the Transvaal.” The 
organisers of the Progressive Party, which includes most of 
the capitalist section and the upper class in the country, adds 
the Daily Mail correspondent, “are working the bogey of a 
hostile Liberal Government for all that it is worth.” There 
is no truth, he continues, in the allegation that the whole 
Transvaal is “quaking with fear of the possible policy of the 
Liberal Ministry.” There is, we are convinced, no ground for 
fear. Neither the Cabinet nor the newly elected Parliament 
are going to break away from sound Liberal principles in the 
handling of Colonial questions. 


Mr. Burns, as President of the Local Government Board, 
has done a very sensible as well as a very courageous thing in 
refusing to allow the Guardians of the parish of Lambeth to 
buy an estate of five hundred and sixty-seven acres near 
Basingstoke for the purpose of establishing a farm colony and 
sanatorium. The cost of such an experiment would in all 
probability have been very heavy, and the success most 
doubtful. We must never forget that under the old Poor 
Law there were plenty of parish farms for setting the poor on 
work, and that the results achieved were as a rule most dis- 
couraging. We are strongly in favour of wise and well- 
considered measures for keeping the people on the land, and 
for taking those back to it who are fitted to go back. Again, 
we should have no objection to seeing tramps and vagrants 
compelled to live under strict discipline on farm colonies, 
where work of a reformatory and recuperative character would 
be obligatory and desertion severely punished. Between pro- 
posals of this kind and the purchase of a landed estate by 
Guardians, to be worked on the principle of unlimited liability 
there is @ world of difference. The ratepayers of Lambeth’ 
may thank Mr. Burns for having saved them from a very 
serious peril. 


connect the different districts of the) 





Last Saturday Mr. Bodley delivered at the Royal Institution 
an important lecture on the Church in France, a subject on 
which he is entitled to speak with peculiar authority. He 
began by pointing out the extreme prejudice which French 
law showed against all unauthorised associations, a heritage 
from the individualistic tradition of the Revolution. Never- 
theless, at the close of the nineteenth century religious Orders, 
though existing only on sufferance, were more numerous 
and powerful than at the end of the ancient régime. The 
ordinary clergy had no special sympathy with these Regulars, 
and would have weleomed any honest measures to limit their 
excessive growth. The power of the French Church bad lain 
in its administrative ability, and it was admirably fitted to 
work in harmony with the State. After analysing the pro- 
visions of the Separation Law, Mr. Bodley described three 
attitudes towards it discernible in France. The moderate 
Republicans thought it an act of repression, aimed at that 
religious liberty which was fully guarded by the Concordat; 
the Government held that the relations with the Vatican had 
become intolerable, and had better be ended before things 
became worse; while the philosophical Radicals considered 
the Concordat a scheme of privilege for Rome, which was im- 
possible under a régime of liberty. On administrative grounds 
Mr. Bodley regretted the change, as the first important breach 
in the great Napoleonic edifice of reconstruction. “The 
Concordat was a work of stupendous genius, and the Separa- 
tion Law was the work of ordinary mortal men.” 


Lord Roberts sends to Friday’s papers a letter dealing with 
his appeal to the nation, made last June, for funds to encourage 
rifle-shooting as a national pursuit. In that appeal £100,000 
was named as a minimum figure, but unfortunately only 
£1,860 5s. 3d. has been received. Lord Roberts attributes the 
failure of his appeal to the belief that it is the duty of the 
State to look after all forms of military training, but he insists 
that this is a mistake, and trusts that his hope of forming a 
national fund may yet be realised. We most sincerely hope 
it may be, for we agree with Lord Roberts that if rifle-shooting 
is to become part of the national life, as we desire it should 
be, it must be through a popular and voluntary movement. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death on Tuesday of 
Mr. C. J. Cornish, the well-known writer on natural history and 
country sports and pastimes, whose delightful articles in the 
Spectator have for the past fifteen years entertained and informed 
our readers. It would not be fitting for us to praise too strongly 
Mr. Cornish’s literary work, but we may perhaps be allowed 
to refer to the naturalness and kindliness of his style, and 
the eager interest in the whole out-of-door world which inspired 
everything he wrote. Though he wrote so much, he never 
repeated himself, and never did conventional work. He could 
not have been dull, or pompous, or obscure evenif he had tried, 
He was not, or at any rate would not allow himself to be 
called, a scientific zoologist, but in spite of that his knowledge 
of animal life was very great, and his sympathy with birds, 
beasts, fishes, and insects admirably wide. He was, as it were, 
an interpreter to the unseientific and unlearned public of 
natural history in the widest sense. As for his sympathy, if 
he wrote of butterflies he made you feel that a butterfly was a 
real personage with a home and domestic habits, and not 
merely a painted nothing of the air. Mr. Cornish as a man 
possessed a singularly kindly and affectionate nature. He 
loved children and understood them, and they loved him. It 
was this gift of sympathy for the young that made him a most 
successful and efficient schoolmaster, for up till the moment 
when his last illness seized him he was one of the assistant- 
masters at St. Paul’s School. He inspired his pupils with some- 
thing of his ownenergy and love of work. Mr. Cornish was sprung 
fromanoldand distinguished family long connected with Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, and in him the love of natural history wag 
hereditary. For example, his great-grandfather in the middle 
of the eighteenth century wrote a book on the culture and 
preservation of salmon and other fish in the Devonshire rivers, 
in which many of Frank Buckland’s suggestions are forestalled 
by nearly a century. Mr. Cornish had many friends who will 
feel his loss profoundly, but none will regret him more than 
his colleagues on the Spectator. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


wit we hoped and believed would happen is already 
happening. A movement, and a strong movement, 
is beginning, not among the leaders, but within the 

Unionist party itself, for reconstruction on Free-trade lines. 
Unionists in London and at headquarters may glory in 
the prospect of Bourbon leaders who forget nothing and 
learn nothing, but it is clear that there are thoughtful 
men scattered up and down tbe country who, if they can 
help it, will not allow the party to remain for ever in the 
Slough of Despond of Protection. As journalists, we are 
proud to note that the signals of good sense are being 
made first of all in the newspapers—not in the London 
Unionist papers, of course, for they seem to have been 
seized since the defeat with a kind of political delirium— 
but by some of the country Unionist organs of public 
opinion, whieh, we venture to think, are far more 
in touch with political realities than their colleagues 
in the Metropolis. For example, the Western Mail 
of Cardiff, a most important and ably conducted 
Conservative paper, in its issue of Tuesday spoke 
out with no uncertain sound on the need of the 
Unionist Party to reconsider its position. In the most 
se ter lace in the paper the Western Mail pub- 

ished what it rightly describes as an important letter from 
an influential Conservative connected with the Cardifi 
district. We have no clue to the identity of the writer, 
but it is clear that he is not only a strong and loyal 
Conservative, but also a man who can think and give 
adequate expression to his thought. After pointing out 
that the main issue at the Election was Free-trade versus 
Protection, and that the effect of the Fiscal controversy 
had been to detach thousands of voters from the party, 
and declaring that men like the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Goschen, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord Hugh Cecil 
represent a class which, though they do not make much 
public clamour, nevertheless exercise great influence, he 
proceeds to state under various heads what he considers 
the party should do. First, they should abandon Tarifi 
Reform. No doubt, he says, that policy is dear to many 
members of the party; but so was Home-rule to many 
Liberals, yet they found it necessary to recognise their mis- 
take. Had they not done so they would still be in the wilder- 
ness. Next, they should endeavour to settle the education 

uestion on reasonable and moderate lines. Further, he 
desires that a strong party programme should be formulated 
on popular lines, including measures for largely increasing 
the number of small holdings in England. In conclusion, 
he declares that the abandonment of the Fiscal question, 
the settlement of the education question, and a friendly 

licy towards the Trade-Unions, especially over the 

aff Vale case, will bring back to.the Conservative ranks 
thousands of moderate men who must eventually become 
alarmed by the progress of the Socialist movement. 

‘It may be said, perhaps, that no great significance need 
be attached to the fact of a Conservative newspaper giving 
expression to individual opinions of this kind. Possibly 
that is so; but no one will deny the importance of the fact 
that the Western Mail, in a powerful leading article, 
endorses the essential part of the letter. It is necessary, 
says the Western Maul, that a definite conclusion should 
be come to without delay by the Conservative leaders. 
Either Fiscal Reform must be dropped at once, or 
else it must be clearly defined and adopted by the whole 
party. “But,” adds the Western Mail, “the party 
will take this latter alternative with their eyes open to 
the risk we have already alluded to, the risk of. many 
years of Opposition.” It is clear that the Western Mail 
strongly desires that Protection should be dropped, and 
dropped immediately, and, as it puts it, that “the experi- 
ence of the Radicals should not be lost upon the Con- 
servative leaders.” That is excellent sound sense, and we 
congratulate our contemporary upon having the courage 
to be among the first to formulate openly what so many 
people are saying and thinking in private. When we 
speak of the Western Mail's courage, we do so advisedly, 
for we do not doubt that tremendous pressure is being 
brought, and will continue to be brought, to stifle the 
voive of our contemporary. 


ee  ——— 

We have mentioned the Western Mail as amo the firstot 
the Unionist newspapers to speak out, but the credit of be; 
actually the first must be given to the Inverness Cowriep 
Liberal Unionist organ, which on Tuesday, Ji :.uary 28rd, 
wrote in a similar strain. After noting Mr. Chamberlain, 
efforts to pin the Unionist Party to a policy of Tarig 
Reform, the Inverness Courier proceeds as follows :—« Thy 
forces against his scheme, which we have mentioned above, 
are permanent forces, not to be overcome by persistent 
appeals. We are sorry to see his [Mr. Chamberlain) 
statement endorsed by the chief organs of Unionism ip the 
London Press. They are attempting to lead the party ong 
false track. If Unionism is not purged of the error which 
led to the present disaster it is doomed to further defeat 
The London press, it may be said, has failed, and not for 
the first time, to understand the trend of affairs. In 193 
it was equally sure and equally mistaken. At present it 
seems to be governed largely by financial interests, ang 
though many of the papers boast of vast circulations, 
they have no idea of the currents that really sway the 
people. While the journals are well managed and jp. 
teresting to read, their political influence is small. They 
echo the sentiments only of a particular class, and do not 
represent the genuine movements of public opinion.” 

We do not, of course, wish to exaggerate the effect 
of the line taken by two newspapers. It is, however, 
significant that an appeal for reconstruction on a Free. 
trade basis should have been made independently in 
two places so different as Cardiff and Inverness. Again, 
we must remember that indications of a similar kind, 
though not expressed with so much clearness and 
boldness, are to be detected in other Unionist newspapers 
outside London. The Chamberlainites may be shouting 
very loudly about their successes in Birmingham, but 
such Jaudation leaves the ordinary Conservative cold. 
He is willing enough to admit that Mr. Chamberlain 
can make himself and his immediate circle safe, but 
what he wants to know is how the Unionist Party as a 
whole is once more to gain the confidence of the country, 
If the party is to forget all its old faith, and is to be 
committed irrevocably to a “raging, tearing” policy of 
Protection, resting on appeals to the Irish on one side 
and to Socialists on the other, as in the Halesowen 
speech, he views the prospect with something like despair, 
In any case, we do not mean to desist from our efforts to 
induce the rank-and-file of the Unionist Party to reconsider 
their position, and not to allow themselves to be driven 
over the precipice. We admit that an appeal to the so- 
called leaders of the party is useless, and that we shall be 
treated by the official Press and by the Tapers and Tadpoles 
as mere madmen for thinking it possible that anybody 
can stand up against Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
combined. Nevertheless we intend, while the slightest 
ray of hope remains, to insist, as we insisted last week, 
that there is only one chance of re-establishing the 
Unionist Party. If we fail, we shall fail in a good cause. 
Meantime, the encouragement that the policy of common- 
sense is receiving in the quarters we have indicated above 
inspires us with the belief that the attempt is not so 
desperate as it seems at first sight. No doubt it will take 
time, and no doubt, also, we shall meet with plenty of 
reprobation and denunciation; but even if it should take 
ten years to accomplish our object, it will have been 
worth while. ' 

It remains to be said that the Liberal Press has shown 
true patriotism as well as good sense in the way it 
has approached the matter. If it had been actuated by 
mere party considerations, it would, of course, have done 
nothing to help a movement which, if it succeeds, must 
strengthen the Unionist Party. Instead, it would have 
done its best to encourage Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of 
undiluted Tariff Reform. The Liberal newspapers 
realise, however, that it is not good for the nation that 
any one party should have a monopoly of power, and 
that a strong and sane Opposition is as necessary to the 
national welfare as a strong and sane Government. In 
the line they have taken we believe, also, that they repre- 
sent what may fitly be termed “the better opinion ” of the 
nation as a whole. The nation desires to possess, as an 
alternative depositary of power, a strong Conservative—or 
should we say Left-Centre?—Party. It knows, too, that 
such a party will never be formed by Mr. Chamberlain, 
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ists. But in the end what the nation asa 
Se eos gone comes to pass. It determined that 
it had no use fora Liberal Party irrevocably committed 
6 Gladstonian Home-rule, and Gladstonian Home-rule 
has ceased to be a art of the creed of the Liberal Party. 
In the same way it has, we believe, determined that the 
Unionist Party shall not prevail or possess power till it 
has been purged, and purged nas of the 
Chamberlain policy = of = other policy which is but 

inism under an alias. 

oe say, in conclusion, that though we do not desire 
to open our columns to any rediscussion of the Fiscal con- 
troversy, We shall be glad to hear from those who desire 
the reconstruction of the Unionist Party om a Free-trade 
basis. On the issue of Protection versus Free-trade the 
country has spoken, and we do not mean to weary our 
readers by a repetition of the old arguments. The problem 
of reconstruction is, however, a vital problem, and one 
which we desire to see fully and impartially discussed. 
We do not want recriminations as to why and how the 
battle was lost, but rather, as we have said, concrete 
suggestions for the organisation of future victory. 


“STEADY.” 

CARICATURE published in the Pall Mall Gazette 
A of Tuesday represents with great skill and without 
malice a real doubt in the mind of many sensible ) ee. 
The Premier as shown in the drawing is being pulled down 
the hill towards an abyss of Socialism by a ball, labelled 
“Majority,” too heavy for him to stop or to control. The 
sensible people of whom we speak perceive that in the new 
Parliament new couches sociales will have immense influ- 
ence, the fifty Labour Members not representing their 
full strength, which will be increased by a great number of 
Members who, though not exactly representatives of 
Labour, owe their seats, or at least their heavy majorities, 
to the adhesion of Labour voters. <A fear is therefore 
expressed by persons who usually are very moderate 
in opinion lest the new Parliament should be some- 
what carried away in the Socialist direction, or at 
least in the direction of rash experiment for the 
removal of admitted evils. We do not ourselves 
believe that this apprebension is well founded. The 
Cabinet is really composed for the most part of very 
moderate men, amongst whom the Premier may certainly 
be reckoned; the House of Commons is positively choked 
with lawyers, who are seldom favourable to rash experi- 
ment; the House of Lords is not threatened except 
by the few who are fond of dwelling on abstract pro- 
positions; and we see no sign that the people at large 
are demanding anything which can fairly be described as 
revolutionary. 

Nevertheless, there maybe real need for a serious caution 
both to the Government and the moderate Members. It 
will be necessary for both to steady the new men, who 
are many, and the extreme men, who, though they are few, 
may try to obtain for proposals that are really wild a 
momentary importance. This can be best effected, as we 
believe, by conceding to their suggestions frank and 
respectful discussion. They are neither fools nor robbers, 
and are accustomed to meet in their Councils or Unions or 
political clubs with very direct and argumentative opposition. 
The danger from them, such as it is, is not a moral but an 
intellectual danger. They are apt to exaggerate the 
strength of the State, especially in regard to expenditure, 
to be slightly bewildered by very large figures, and to 
believe that great demands on the Treasury do not matter 
if only the money is expended in what they think a 
beneficial manner. They do not, as is so often said, think 
of the State as possessing the purse of Fortunatus, but 
they do think that it possesses a very deep one, which 
when necessity arises, as, for instance, in war, is very 
readily drawn upon. They want to see the same readiness 
shown when their philanthropic schemes are in question, 
which, as they argue, are quite as necessary and much 
more beneficial. They forget that such schemes are many 
and frequently recurrent, while war is one and rare. To 
disabuse them of such projects, the best way is not to tell 
them that they are “evolutionists,” or “dreamers,” or 
“enemies of property,” but to ask them to calculate as 
actuaries would do the cost of their suggestions. Men 
talk very easily, for example, of “ nationalising the land of 
England,” or “restoring their landed property to the 








people,” who would be perfectly horrified if they were once 
convinced that to realise their ideas might treble, and 
would certainly more than double, the National Debt. Of 
all who have proposed to grant old-age pensions to worn- 
out toilers, as we grant them to soldiers or policemen, who 
have served the community in other ways—in itself an 
excellent ay oe if the national fortune will allow it— 
scarcely one has stated definitely what amount that effort 
of national philanthropy would add yearly to the 
national expenditure, or has suggested a definite and 
tolerable scheme for raising the needful money. Do they 
mean the money to be a dole, or are they suggesting 
a grand system of popular insurance? It is absurd to 
scold men for being over pitiful or over sympathetic; but 
before their kindly dreams can be fulfilled they must be 
asked, “ How much will you spend, and who is to be the 
paymaster?” Education is always a good thing, but it is 
quite possible to spend on education till all general 
pleasure in that best of philanthropies and most impera- 
tive of duties is exchanged for a restless criticism of a 
burden felt to be too oppressive. The way to prevent 
mistakes of this kind is not to grow abusive or sarcastic, 
but to demand definiteness, as any decent landlord 
would when asked for “improvements” which have not 
been estimated. Most men—probably all men in one way 
or another—are in favour of binding the Mother-country 
to her Colonies by even stronger bonds than at present ; 
but it is quite possible—quite easy, indeed, if Protectionists 
get their way—to make those bonds so costly as to produce 
a revulsion to the ideas of the time—not so very long 
ago—when really able men considered Colonies burdens 
on the Mother-State. The last attitude in which Colonists 
wish to picture themselves, or sensible men wish to picture 
them, is that of poor relations. The Government will have 
to be steady as well as their supporters ; and to show steadi- 
ness, they must be very definite in their proposals, and very 
brave in resisting anything that seems to them vague. 
They must not avoid, as Mr Balfour did, the expression 
of their own convictions. If they do, they may find, to 
take concrete examples, that the advocates of economy will 
expand their ideas till the country is left inadequately 
defended, and that the men who at first seck only a fair 
compromise about the religious question, which is em- 
bedded in our systems of education, have suddenly thrown 
the whole dangerous and complex question of Disestablish- 
ment upon the floor of the House. People grow im- 
moderate, not to say unreasonable, when the funn through 
which religious conviction is to be expressed become 
subjects of public dispute. It may be as necessary to 
steady debate upon that subject as upon proposals 
for new expenditure, and it will be found in practice 
infinitely more difficult. 


We are by no means anxious to prevent the Government 
from keeping the —— which they have given, though 
some of the Liberal schemes must necessarily be whittled 
down in debate ; but we are anxious to prevent what in this 
country we regard as the most serious of dangers,—the 
sudden appearance of a fissure between the well-to-do 
and the workers, or between the sincere advocates of the 
State Church and those of the Free Churches at large. 
Property is always overtimid; State Churches always 
expect explosions from below; Imperialists always fancy 
that resistance to their ideas implies secret Little 
Englandism. Very hot things will be said by Members 
unaccustomed to Parliamentary ways, and every hot 
thing said will be used as a weapon by the other side. 
There is as much necessity for caution and steadiness in 
1906 as there ever was in 1832, and it will be most difficult 
to display them if the moderate Members do not resolutely 
support the Government in compelling their opponents 
to use argument instead of invective, or what we may 
best describe as philanthropic poetry. All will go right 
with time, or the long history of England utterly misleads 
us; but we do not want the regular progress of the State 
towards a kindlier democracy to be broken by spasms of 
that sort of verbal bitterness and class warfare which for 
the last two centuries has in this island taken the place of 
the resort to actual force. No Government ever wishes to 
create suspicion in the minds of the masses of its people; 
but it is nearly as important to avoid creating it in the 
directing classes, and that can be avoided only by the 
steadiness of a strong Government with a will as well as a 
mind. 
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THE OPENING UP OF THE SOUDAN. 


hag last week of January is a memorable date in the 
annals of Egypt and the Soudan. It was the week 
which twenty-one years ago saw Gordon dare “the high 
that proved too high,” and give his life for the country. 
Since then the Soudan has passed through a chequered 
minority; but with the opening of the railway from the 
Nile to the Red Sea last Saturday it may fairly be said to 
have celebrated its coming of age. The railway was once 
a project of Ismail’s, that most ineffective of dreamers. 
The man who instructed his engineers to make the gauge 
of his new Nile line the same as that of South Africa, since 
it would save trouble in the end, had no common imagina- 
tion ; but, though he saw the economic value of a railway 
from Suakim, he was soon distracted by the Wady Halfa 
project, and relinquished that in turn after building 
some fifty miles of it. Some years later the idea 
was revived as one of the alternative schemes for the 
relief of Khartoum ; but, rightly or wrongly, the Nile 
route was chosen, and with the triumph of Mahdism 
darkness settled down for a decade upon the country. 
When Sir Herbert Kitchener began his slow advance to 
the reconquest, it seemed best to him to build his line from 
Wady Halfa across the great bend of the Nile, since the 
Suakim route involved serious strategical dangers. Nowthat 
wars are over and military considerations are of less account, 
the obvious economic value of the project impressed the 
new rulers of the Soudan and their Egyptian superiors. 
It would shorten the distance between Khartoum and the 
sea by nine hundred miles, and the main need of the Soudan 
is increased facilities for export and import. Accordingly, 
in October, 1904, the work began in earnest, and the three 
hundred and twenty-five miles have been constructed within 
fourteen months. Nor has the cost been great, for the total 
spent is less than a million and a half, and the cost per 
mile has been only £E.4,150. When we consider the 
difficulties of the task—the wastes of sand, the hollows and 
the ridges to be traversed, the scarcity of water, the heat 
in summer and the torrential rains in winter—the modest 
sum spent and the speed with which the work has been 
finished reflect the highest credit upon Colonel Macauley 
and his colleagues. Not only has the line been built, but 
as its terminus a new port on the Red Sea—Port Soudan— 
has been created, with a more spacious harbour and a better 
climate than Suakim. The new railway is to be the centre 
of many others. A line from Kareima to Abu Hamed, 
which is almost completed, will bring the rich province of 
Dongola into direct communication with the sea. There 
will be a branch to Kassala, where great irrigation works 
are in progress, and a branch up the left bank of the Blue 
Nile. A fourth line from El Obeid to the Nile will give 
Kordofan an outlet for its exports. The Soudan has 
found its economic base nine hundred miles nearer to 
hand. 

To any one with the kaleidoscopic changes of the country 
in the past twenty years in his mind the scene at Port 
Soudan last Saturday must have been of singular interest. 
Lord Cromer formally opened the railway in the presence 
not only of Egyptian and Soudanese officials, but of Arab 
merchants from the coast ports, neighbouring Sheikhs, and 
wild tribesmen from the Hinterland. His speech, spoken 
in English, was afterwards read in Arabic, and was then 
translated into the vernacular by Sir Rudolf Slatin. 
It dealt with the fundamental economic questions of 
the country with that simplicity and directness which is 
the secret of Lord Cromer’s power. Hitherto the Soudan 
Railway up the Nile has been rather a military than a 
commercial undertaking. It made the reconquest of the 
country possible, and it enabled the new rulers to import 
the first necessaries of civilisation, but its trading character 
has always been subordinate to its administrative. It is 
not run as a revenue-producing expedient, for its receipts at 
present just balance expenditure. But the Red Sea line is 
thoroughly commercial in its character, an artery of com- 
munication which will open up the Soudan to the world. 
On this point Lord Cromer’s words are emphatic. Money 
must be spent in development work before the country 
can become self-supporting. Peace is scarcely six years 
old, and the land when taken over was gutted to its 
foundations by two decades of war. It is the Egyptian 
taxpayer who meets the cost of such works, but they are 


charge on his hands. “Trust on,” ‘s Lord Cromer’ 
advice to him, “and think to-morrow will repay.” ’ 

One point in the speech is worth special notice, for it 
lays down a policy which is of general application, | F 
have been expressed, says Lord Cromer, that the line from 
Suakim will he a serious competitor with the ling 
Alexandria, and that Egypt in paying for it is goi 
against her own interest. To this he replies that tie 
railway will not divert trade, but will create trade, and 
both lines will have the benefit of the new expansion, 
Whatever makes the Soudan more prosperous is to the 
benefit of Egypt, even though in time to come the new ling 
may have the lion’s share of it. If the Soudan continua 
backward, the old line from Alexandria would not pay; if 
it prospers, the old line will benefit, though the new ling 
may benefit more. This is sound economic truth, anda 
convincing answer on the facts. But Lord Cromer goes 
further, and affirms the doctrine of the solidarity of the 
interests of the whole Nile Valley, apart from the interest, 
of any particular line of railway. “I always regard witha 
certain amount of suspicion any arguments based upon the 
necessity of keeping one locality—or perhaps in this casg 
I should say a whole continent—in a backward condition 
in order that some other locality should prosper.” We 
recommend these words to the consideration of those who 
argue that the Transvaal should pass a self-denying 
ordinance to benefit the Cape Colony railways ‘and 
Customs. But in this case there is a special truth 
in the doctrine, for “the material guarantee of Egypt is 
intimately bound up with that of the Soudan.” The Nile 
is the source of Egypt’s wealth, and the Soudan commands 
the Nile. Any great dams which may be necessary in the 
future will be constructed, not in Egypt proper, but in the 
Upper Nile Valley. Whatever tends, therefore, to the peace 
and prosperity of the Soudan is Egypt’s very particular 
interest. We would call attention, also, to Lord Cromer's 
wise words on the responsibilities of the new civilisation, 
The trade which will flow into the country will not all be 
legitimate or desirable. The drink-seller, the usurer, and 
the financial adventurer will accompany the honest merchant, 
But Lord Cromer proposes no heroic measures of exclusion, 
even though the couutry is starting with a clean slate. 
Such protection is never successful. Sound commerce is 
the only cure for bad, and if given a fair field will keep it 
in check. Granted good laws and an efficient administra- 
tion, and the merits of the new civilisation may be trusted 
to cure the ills. 

In an impressive passage Lord Cromer referred to his 
own part in the regeneration of the country. “At my 
time of life I can only hope to stand on the top of an 
administrative Pisgah. I can scarcely hope to enter the 
promised land.” No man, he declared, was really neces- 
sary to the future of the country. The foundations had 
been laid broad and deep, both in internal well-being and 
international goodwill. If any worker, even the most 
prominent, went, “all that need be said would be, ‘Il n'ya 
qu’un Anglais de moins.’” Egyptian policy on its present 
lines had become an unquestioned axiom of the British 
Government, and there was no fear of turning back. This 
we believe to be true. The future of the Nile Valley has 
gone out of party politics; it has even gone out of any 
special administrative hands. Lord Cromer’s régime 
would be perpetuated under any successor. But this fact 
does not diminish the gratitude of Egypt and Britain, 
and, indeed, of the world in general, to the one man who 
lifted the country from the slough of bankruptcy and 
confusion, and made its future secure. To have 80 
ordered things that even he is not indispensable is Lord 
Cromer’s proudest achievement, 





THE PLACE OF IDEAS IN POLITICS. 


M R. HALDANE’S speech at Edinburgh this day week 

bore an encouraging unlikeness to the usual 
addresses of War Secretaries. He took for his subject the 
need of ideas in politics, and ideas are precisely the 
element which for some time past has been most wanting 
in our military administration. Other things we have had 
in abundance. Money has not been wanting. Schemes 
have not been wanting. We have assisted at an almost 
bewildering variety of experiments. But all these advantages 
combined have not given us an Army. It is really interest- 
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intment of Mr. Haldane to this par- 
heme weleem Lg an agreeable surprise to them to 

ink of Army problems as being in the way to receive a 

w kind of treatment,—treatment “ with brains. More- 
oo this method has the advantage of not being limited 
~~ application. Ideas are wanted—greatly wanted—in 
the bo but they are also wanted elsewhere. For the 
last twenty years they have either been missing from our 
affairs, or have played a wholly mischievous part in them. 
The last Liberal Government was too weak, too devoted 
to programme-making, and too distracted to give effect 
to such as it had. The Unionist Government, when 
its attention was not taken up by foreign and Colonial 
affairs, was led astray by dreams of Protection and Retalia- 
tion. The field consequently is clear. Ths nation has 

Jaced new men in power. It has given them a wonderful 
E ajority and a wonderful opportunity, and it waits to see 
the use they will make of them. As ech like Mr. Haldane’s 
shows at least an appreciation of the situation. : The new 
Government may not rise to the level of public expecta- 
tion, but it is something to kuow that it realises that there 
is such a level, and means to reach it if it can. 

There is one point on which we may learn something 
even from the Tariff Reformer. Satisfactory as the con- 
dition of our trade mostly is, it is not so satisfactory as it 
might be. Our manufacturers let orders slip that they 
might secure. They do not acquaint themselves with the 
wants of their customers, and even when they are informed 
of them they do not go out of their way to consult 
them. The evidence of this has again and again been 
given us by an authority whose competence and absence of 
bias are beyond dispute, the Commercial Supplement of the 
Times. In the dark days before the Dissolution many a 
perplexed reader of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches found con- 
solation in these invaluable sheets. There he might read 
of the apparent inability of our manufacturers to make 
room for ideas that are strange to them. There is nothing 
wonderful in this. No man is disposed to recognise that 
the position of unquestioned command which he once 
enjoyed has passed away from him ; that in the markets in 
which he was once supreme he is now only one competitor 
among many; that the fact that his goods come from 
England is no longer enough to command a sale; that 
for this purpose he must show a greater readiness than 
others to understand his customers’ wants and meet 
his customers’ wishes. This, however, is now the posi- 
tion to which English manufacturers find themselves 
reduced in foreign markets, and often in their own. 
They are only just beginning to learn that it is the user 
who educates the maker; that the seller who succeeds is 
the man who gives the buyer exactly what he wants. 
This, of course, is only one aspect of the question, but it 
may serve to illustrate Mr. Haldane’s lesson that what 
English trade most needs at the present time is ideas. 

But the want is equally visible in other directions. It 
may come as a surprise to many of us tbat “ the cause of 
the Labour Party is a suspicion that there has been in the 
past a lack of ideas in the Liberal Party,” but, all the same, 
we believe that Mr. Haldane’s diagnosis is substantially 
accurate. If we look back three-quarters of a century, we 
shall see the same suspicion operating to the disadvantage 
of the aristocracy which governed England down to 1832. 
It had, on the whole, deserved well of its countrymen. It 
had protected them against the infection of revolution. It 
had brought them triumphantly through a great war. 
It had delivered Europe from despotism. But when all 
these services had been rendered, and it sat down to govern 
England, it proved to have used up its store of ideas. It 
had none with which to meet the new classes, the new 
industries, the new opportunities, which were growing up 
on all sides. And for want of this equipment it had to 
make way for the middle-class Governments that have 
followed upon the first Reform Act. The point in the 
comparison between 1832 and 1906 lies in the blindness 
of the dispossessed forces to the fact that they had in 
any way contributed to their own fall. ‘The ruling 
minds of the unreformed Parliaments could not see 
that the victory of the middle class had its origin in its 
grasp of ideas,—ideas which had to undergo much revision 
and reshaping before they became a permanent factor in 
English politics, but which had to have room found for 
them if England was to keep her place in the modern 
world, Probably many Sagluhnes regard the Labour 





Party of to-day very much as their grandfathers regarded 
the Reform Party of 1832. They cannot believe that it 
has anything to teach them, or that the changes it is 
supposed to desire can contain any particle of reason or 
justice. Here, therefore, there is a large field in which 
ideas may work their way,—in which, indeed, they must 
work their way if the dispossessed middle class are to go on 
playing their part in English politics as the dispossessed 
aristocracy went on playing theirs. No doubt the Labour 
Party has its own ae, to learn. A class which has 
come late into its inheritance is naturally disposed to make 
full use of its new opportunity, and it may seem useless to 
preach to it that it should take warning by the history of 
those whose opportunity came earlier. They have seen 
their power taken from them, in part at least, because of 
their inability to recognise the limitations which attended 
the right use of it. The power of the State, as Mr. Hal- 
dane reminds us, may be used well or ill, in the interest 
of the whole community or in the interest of particular 
classes. And according as it is used in one or other of 
these ways it will in the long run benefit the class which 
so employs it. The Labour Party will have to learn its 
lesson as other parties have had to learn theirs, and it 
will maintain the parallel by making mistakes in the 
process. But we know of no reason why in the end those 
mistakes should be more disastrous or more irremediable 
than those which have been made by others in the past. 

But the need for ideas is not confined to the relations of 
Labour and Capital. It is felt also in other departments. 
We have had in the legislation of the late Government a 
series of examples of the want of them. Their projects on 
education, on Chinese labour, on alien immigration, on the 
Army, were framed in great part on what they supposed 
to be the line of least resistance. That is a dangerous line 
at best, and they made it more dangerous than it need 
have been by misapprehending the forces with which they 
had to deal. They drafted the religious clauses of the 
Education Act in accordance with what the clergy sup- 
posed to be the interest of Church schools. But the clergy 
proved to be quite wrong in their reading of that interest, 
and to have no electoral strength comparable to that of the 
opposition which their victory aroused. When the demand 
for Chinese labour became urgent they looked only to 
the demand of a single industry, without reference to the 
wishes of the Colony at large, and without the slightest 
appreciation of the hostility which it might arouse at 
home. If they had had ideas, they would have had 
some imagination, and they might then have foreseen for 
themselves what sort of reception their project was likely 
to encounter at the hands of working men who had been 
assured that the war in South Africa was to extend the 
Empire for their special advantage. Ideas would at least 
have suggested that the support of the Rand would do little 
for them in a British General Election. They made the 
same mistake in regard to the Aliens’ Immigration Bill. 
They passed it because it was popular in a single London 
constituency, and no doubt it has kept that particular 
Unionist seat. But the belief that it was popular in 
working-class London as a whole has been conclusively 
disproved, and in the result of the Metropolitan elections 
we have the measure of Unionist knowledge of the actual 
feeling of the people for whom they were legislating. And 
as for the Army, we know but too well what share ideas 
had in their plans. It is an example by which the new 
Government ought to profit, and we both hope and believe 
that they will do so. 


THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 

OW that the General Election is over the public will 
once more be able to turn its attention to other 
matters of importance. We trust that in the case of our 
readers they will interest themselves in the proposed 
experiment in Militia training for which we are 
endeavouring to raise a sum of at least £3,500. Our 
readers have already come forward generously and in 
considerabie numbers to support Colonel Pollock’s spirited 
scheme. ‘There remains, however, about £1,000 to be 
collected, and unless this sum can be obtained it may, we 
fear, be necessary to abandon the experiment. It would 
be a great mistake to attempt to carry out the scheme 
with insufficient funds, and thus risk prejudicing a system 
which promises to help so greatly the development of the 
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Auxiliary Forces. Three thousand five hundred pounds 
is the least sum for which the experiment could be carried 
out under satisfactory conditions, and it would be very 
much better if we could obtain an extra £500 for 
emergencies. We cannot help feeling confident, in view 
of the support which the ee has already met with, 
that the required sum will be forthcoming. What has 
been extremely interesting and extremely encouraging in 
the case of the money already received is that it has come 
as a rule, not from very rich men, but from men, and also 
women, who were willing to give freely for an experiment 
which they believed might result in placing the oldest 
military force in the kingdom on a more satisfactory basis. 
Again, the bulk of the subscriptions—though there are 
several notable exceptions, including the very generous 
and public-spirited gift of £1,000 from the Duke of 
DGedford—have been received from civilians. Those 
civilians, as their letters show, take a keen interest 
in military problems, and, though they may not be 
possessed of expert and technical knowledge, have a sound 
common-sense appreciation of our military needs. It is 
sometimes said that one of the obstacles to military reform 
is the want of interest on the part of the public in the 
armed forces of the nation. No one who had seen the 
letters sent to us with subscriptions would be inclined to 
regard this allegation as proved. 

Though we welcome subscriptions, however small, for 
the object we have in view, we should be specially glad 
at the present moment to receive those of larger amounts, 
and for this reason. We cannot ask Colonel Pollock to 
begin making preparations for his experiment till we have 
received the money, but at the same time it is very 
important to start as soon as possible, so that the experi- 
ment may be concluded before the holidays and before 
Parliament rises. We want the experiment to be witnessed 
by as large a number of influential people as possible. 
This, then, is one of the cases in which he who gives 
quickly will confer a double benefit. If we could in 
the course of the next fortnight get ten people to give 
£100 each, and could raise another £500 in subscriptions 
of from £1 to £10, we should have accomplished all that 
we desire. 

We may add while making this appeal that the military 
authorities, though they naturally and rightly take no 
responsibility in regard to our scheme, are in no sense 
hostile or opposed to it, but, on the contrary, will, we 
believe, watch it with interest. If they find anything use- 
ful in its results, as we do not doubt they will, they will, 
we may feel sure, be quite prepared to make use of those 
results. In other words, they will not show themselves 
indifferent to or jealous of the experiment because it has 
been voluntarily undertaken and will be paid for by 
private individuals. Further, we understand that they 
will most kindly give all reasonable facilities in their 
power needed to make the experiment a success, though 
they cannot employ public money for the purpose, or, as 
we have said, take any responsibility, direct or indirect. 
This is as it should be. The chief virtue of the experiment 
would be destroyed if it were not conducted on voluntary 
and unofficial lines. The officer responsible for the proposal 
should, we think, be given as free a hand as possible, and 
should be allowed to show what can be done in six months 
with raw recruits under a system of concentrated training. 
It must not be supposed, however, that either Colonel 
Pollock, or those who are supporting him, claim to have 
discovered any patent system, or suggest that there is 
any monopoly of skill in the matter. On the contrary, 
the essential point of Colonel Pollock’s contention is that 
any competent company officer could do quite as well what 
he proposes to do, provided that he were given a free hand, 
and that he worked under a proper system. 

For the benefit of those of our readers who may 
have forgotten the object of the proposed experiment, 
or who have not seen our original article, it may be 
worth while to restate our reasons for supporting Colonel 
Pollock’s scheme. If it can be shown that a competent 
soldier and a competent company can be produced by six 
months’ training, we contend that we may effect changes in 
our Militia system which will enable the Militia to be 
placed upon a basis so satisfactory that, without any great 
additional cost, it may be increased both in numbers and 
efficiency. At present one of the great difficulties in regard 
té obtaining a sufficient number of men for the Militia is 





oe 
the fact that is almost impossible for a man to be a Militia, 
man and yet occupy a position in civil life where he ha 
regular and constant work. The fact that he is called out 
for a month’s training every year in many cases prevents 
the Militiaman obtaining regular employment. Take , 
very simple case as an illustration. There are may 
private persons who in the abstract would be most glad th 
do anything they could to support the Militia, arid woul 
like to have their gardeners, grooms, gamekeepers, and 9 
forth members of that force. At present, however, the 
cannot employ Militiamen. If pressed to do 60, the 
would answer:—“How can I manage to let a ew. 
or a gardener leave his work for a month, very probabil 
at the busiest time of the year?” But if it can % 
shown that the Militiaman can become a competent 
soldier after six months’ careful training, and that in the 
future he will only be required to do a week's training iy 
camp every year, and to do a certain amount of musketry 
practice and drill in his spare hours, as a Volunteer does 
there is no reason why his Militia service should be an 
obstacle to him in his civil life. Most men can obtain, 
week’s holiday once a year from their employers without 
great difficulty, and the occasional drill in the evening 
and rifle practice on, say, Saturday afternoons should 
easily be managed. A Militia Force raised under the con. 
ditions that the recruit was first thoroughly trained, and 
then had merely to do a minimum of military work each 
year, should open up a much greater field for recruiting 
than is now available, and, further, should allow the Militia 
to tap a higher as well as a larger class. 

Service in the Militia is not unpopular even as it is, 
but it is inconvenient. If that inconvenience could 
be got rid of, the old Constitutional force would 
receive, we believe, a new lease of life. The period 
of six months’ training for recruits, though more than 
double what is required at present, should not prove an 
obstacle, because it would be undergone by young men 
before they had settled down to civil life. Lads would 
join the Militia between eighteen and nineteen, and then 
could seek permanent berths without feeling that their 
membership of the Militia would be looked on askance 
by their employers. We are not without hope, indeed, that 
in the future membership of the Militia might be regarded 
with approval by employers. The lad properly trained 
would have acquired habits of method and order 
which would help to make him a better civilian, for 
the intensive training which Colonel Pollock's schome 
provides could not do otherwise than awaken the intelli- 
gence. Military routine when persisted in for years under 
the existing system has no doubt a certain deadening effect 
upon the mind; but in its initial stages a sound training 
quickens the working of the brain. Its effect, again, on 
the physical health of a lad between eighteen and nineteen 
could be nothing but good. He would be well fed ata 
critical time, and would receive from his drill and 
gymnastics bodily development of a very useful kind. 

Though, as our readers know, the Volunteers have no 
warmer friends than ourselves, and though we want to 
see the Volunteers not merely let alone, but developed 
so that they may perform even better than they do now 
the function of providing a great school of arms for the 
country, we hold that there is also need for a strong 
body of Militia,—a body which by its nature is more 
quickly and immediately available in a national emergency 
than are the Volunteers. If we could have a Militia Force 
of from a hundred and fifty thousand to two hundred 
thousand men organised on the lines we have sketched, the 
War Office would, we believe, have ready to hand a force 
supplementary to the Regular Army of immense value. 
Behind this force the Volunteers would constitute a great 
reservoir of partially trained men from which at a moment 
of national peril the State could rely upon drawitig 4 
large body of soldiers of high quality. The Volunteers 
during the South African War were willing, as we have 
shown, to provide eighty thousand men for oversea service, 
and if a proper appeal had been made to them we do not 
doubt that an even greater number would have been forth- 
coming out of the two hundred thousand men on the 
rolls. But if the Volunteers—organised, not as imitation 


Regulars, but as true Volunteers—numbered, as we hold 
they ought to number, half-a-million men, the reservoir 





would be capable of providing a quarter of a million men 
at a great emergency, while the whole five hundred 
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thousand would, of course, be available in the case of a 
t of invasion. : 
— have dwelt chiefly upon the importance of the pro- 
experiment as regards a reformed Militia ; but we 
are also convinced that the experiment may incidentally be 
of value to the Regulars, and indeed to all the armed forces 
of the Crown. Among other things, it will serve to show 
what is the shortest time in which infantry soldiers can 
be improvised in a great emergency. Colonel Pollock’s 
company will no doubt be inspected by competent persons, 
not merely at the end of the six months, but at the end of 
three months; and it may be that he will be able to show 
that even after three months of what, for want of a better 
word, we have called intensive training his company will 
contain a very large proportion of competent soldiers. We 
can only say, in conc usion, that we trust our readers and 
the public in general will give the further support we ask 
for, and will enable us to tell Colonel Pollock by-the middle 
of February that he may begin to make his arrangements, 
and may enlist his men. 
Cheques sent to us should be made payable to the 
“ Spectator ‘Militia Training Account,” and be crossed 
“Barclay & Co., Gosling’s Branch.” They will be acknow- 
lodged in the Spectator. 








THE RAGE TO LIVE. 

rage to live is no new thing. It was Pope who 
first used the expression. Flavia, who personifies it, 
stands mear to Calypso in that dream of fashionable women 
with which he terrified and delighted his own generation. 
Whatever Pope’s place as a poet, as a satirist and 
student of men and manners he is among the immortals, 
and it would be impertinent to apologise for quoting 
him twice in a fortnight. The eighteenth-century Flavia 
asks of her stars to give “The mighty blessing ‘while 
we live to live.’” How many women to-day offer the same 
petition to the same false gods? The Flavia who lives in the 
reign of King Edward, like the Flavia who lived in the reign 
of George I., is entranced by the consideration of herself, 
Filled with the exquisite consciousness of her own vitality, she 
resolves to give her time to the sharpening of all pleasurable 
perceptions. The delicate mechanism of her mind delights 
her, All her energies are directed to satisfying the complex 
wants and wishes of which her personality is compounded. 
Continuous effort brings every function into play. A spurious 
sense of duty is created by the strain. The powers she has 
invoked grant her the blessing she strives for. Inclination 
takes the place of aspiration, and succeeds to something of 
itsdynamic force. With this change all is changed. Courage, 
that constant companion of energy, becomes recklessness. 
Life itself is valuable only for the sensations that can be 
packed into it. Benevolence is transformed into a love of 
power, candour into effrontery. The motive force of industry 
is used to promote the organisation of frivolity. Domesticity 
becomes synonymous with dulness, and is regarded as a mere 

relic of middle-class monotony. 

Flavia does not live the:same life outwardly as did her 
prototype of two hundred years ago. The pace of the pleasure- 
seeker has increased in the ratio of a motor-car to a bath-chair. 
Science and art have joined forces to accelerate the speed. 
Could Flavia have gone to sleep in the eighteenth century and 
waked in the twentieth, she would have been astonished at all 
the new facilities offered her for “ living her life.” A telephone 
brings the voices of her friends to her bed-head. Electricity 
whirls her to her dressmaker, her jeweller, or her fortune- 
teller, or right away to her country club in less time than it 
took the earlier lady to cross the town. Music and pictures 
court her attention at every turn; a superabundance of books 
lies on her table, offering to minister to her fancy, her curiosity, 
or her emotion. Catastrophes and cataclysms from the other 
side of the world are retailed by the newspapers for her 
entertainment within a few hours of their taking place. The 
hardships of travel have ceased to exist. However the rage 
to live might possess Pope’s heroine, she was obliged to live 
somewhere, The modern Flavia lives everywhere. She enjoys 
a physical luxury beyond the wildest dreams of the early 
Georges. Such luxury, however, means little to those who 
are used to it. It is perhaps the least lasting of all delights. 
The desire to get it gives almost instant way to the desire to 








increase it. Increased beyond a point it becomes a burden, 
and it is only valued when it is not there. Flavia knows 
well that money can buy better things,—for instance, power. 
She values her money largely because it enables her to 
play Providence, and as she thus disports herself we see ber 
best side. The man or woman who loves power only in order 
to be cruel has but a narrow conception of its delights. No 
normal woman has so restricted an appreciation of pleasure. 
A woman's love of power is connected with her love of her 
children—by whose helplessness it has been fostered for 
countless generations—and consequently with the milk of 
human kindness. Flavia would leave a delicious drop of life's 
cup undrunk if she never tasted gratitude. It is sweeter 
than revenge. But she neglects neither. Her enemies get no 
quarter at her hands. If she can, she will inflict the last socjal 
penalty, the one thing she could not bear herself. To be out of 
the swim! Flavia shudders as she pursues her victim, for is 
it not social death? She will defend her friends, however, 
and work hard to avert the just reward even of the worst 
deed, if only she likes the sinner, and, above all, if the sinner 
will confess. Her kindnesses are done well. There is no real 
pleasure to be got out of a botched job, Where she cannot 
help she does not pity. To do so strikes her as the acme of 
folly. She determines to disbelieve in any misery which might 
depress her. Those hopeless compassionate pains which so many 
men and women bear silently all their lives never touch her. 
She regards such men and women as sentimentalists, and does 
not know that they alone may be truly described as matter-of- 
fact. But though Flavia is good to her friends, the stray 
observer whom chance brings within her orbit would be very 
likely not to think so. She has a great feeling for a form of 
sincerity and very little appreciation of politeness. To hurt 
no one’s feelings requires continual thought. It is a pre- 
occupation not permissible to those who have set out to run the 
race for pleasure in real earnest. She enjoys the tilt of rather 
rough speech, and had she been sensitive she would not have 
got many yards beyond the starting-point. In conversation 
she is exceedingly frank, lightly regarding that reasonable 
reticence maintained by the greater number of Englishwomen, 
a reticence which has hitherto preserved society as a whole 
from all arbitrary rules about what may and may not be said. 
But Flavia’s mind is not large enough to embrace con- 
siderations of the common good. Part of her want of 
imagination is no doubt due to the narrow circle in which 
she lives. She does not in any true sense mix with the 
world. Her friends and her enemies are alike her intimates, 
and they are all the same sort of people. A life lived 
wholly among intimates tends to a low level of conversation, 
and to shut off the larger common grounds, The selective prin- 
ciple on which her circle is formed is a narrower one than the 
old principle of birth. People of equal birth may have widely 
different tastes, talents, and fortunes; but a society whose 
items come together because they resemble one another in the 
rage to live and in having the money to indulge their madness 
can hardly be likely to increase one another’s width of mind. 
Yet, of course, neither Pope’s Flavia nor ours is stupid. 
“ Wise wretch! with pleasures too refined to please ; 

With too much spirit to be e’er at ease; 

With too much quickness ever to be taught; 

With too much thinking to have common thought ”— 
wrote the poet of the lady as he knew her, and certainly his 
words might have been written to-day. The effort to be 
always cheery is an awful effort. There are moments when 
even liqueurs fail to lighten the labour, Flavia must be always 
on the alert. It is impossible that she should ever think out 
any question, yet she must have something to say about almost 
all, In the true spirit of the gambler who will not work for 
what he wants, she trusts to winning the ideas of ber inter- 
locutors by reckless play with her own. Her wits are always 
ready for use, but she comes to no conclusions. Her words 
are as pointed arrows, yet more and more often they miss the 
mark. Her thinking tends always to eccentricity, as is the 
inevitable result of the constant sacrifice of sense to sensation. 
Flavia had always a liking to play to the gullery, and lately 
that liking has increased upon her. The luxury of being 
looked at by those of her own set, with a few men of genius 
from the outside to tell the world of her doings, satisfied tlie 
old Flavia. It does not satisfy the new. Her audience gets 
larger and larger. Just now it is commensurate with the 
circulation of the daily Press. She requires a reporter where 
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Pope’s heroine was satisfied with a poet. Flavia is seen from 
afar, but her own vision is still bounded by the confines of a 
forced and cultivated cabbage-leaf. She hurries on her round 
pursued by the swifter spirit of the time. Presently her 
place will know her no more, and she will be with the old 
Flavia behind the scenes. The audience rubs its eyes. What 
has happened,—a revolution? No; something far more irre- 
sistible,—a reaction. Some day the call-bell of fashion will 
bring on a still newer Flavia, who will again— 
“ Purchase pain with all that joy can give, 
And die of nothing but a rage to live.” 





CRIME AND DETECTION. 
HENEVER a crime has been committed, or supposed 
to have been committed, and the police admit that 
they are unable to lay their hands on the criminal, one point 
should be steadily kept in sight. In certain kinds or classes 
of crime, especially in the case of brutal assault, the element 
of luck or chance may enter in so largely as to make the 
task of the detective almost hopeless from the beginning. 
Jn particular is this true of violent killing in public places, by 
methods at the disposal of any passer-by. “I do not advise 
you to commit a murder,” a well-known Judge once remarked, 
“but if I were to do so, I should counsel you to meet your 
man on the high road and cut a stake out of the hedge.” He 
meant that the annals of his Court proved that the simplest, 
most open form of attack was, on the whole, the least risky. 
The careful planning of secret murder means the inevitable 
building up of lengthening chains of evidence; in the case of 
unpremeditated assault, if once the criminal can step clear 
away, there is no more in his past to connect him with that 
particular action than there is in the past of a hundred other 
persons who have walked in the open sunlight over the 
same road. The murder becomes a “ mystery”; and when 
“ mysteries” are few and far between, there ought to be every 
disposition to take for granted the fact that it is not the fault 
of the police that they cannot be solved. But when “mystery” 
succeeds “ mystery,” and not only is no solution forthcoming, 
but the elementary precautions through which a solution 
might be achieved are repeatedly not taken, it becomes a 
question whether “luck” is, after all, the greatest element 
in preventing the answer to questions asked by the public of 
the police. 

The Merstham “tunnel mystery” of last September has 
been succeeded by another quite as inexplicable. In the 
Merstham Tunnel case there is very little doubt in the 
minds of competent authorities that murder was committed. 
The young woman whose body was found in the tunnel was 
travelling in a train destined for Brighton in circumstances 
and at a time of night which made it practically certain that 
she must have had some unusual purpose in doing so. Marks 
of violence were found on her body which pointed to the fact 
that she was the victim of assault, and there was other 
evidence which went to prove that she had met by appoint- 
ment a companion, who either directly or indirectly was the 
means of her death, The affair came into the glare of the 
newspapers, and as a consequence action was taken by 
Scotland Yard; but nothing resulted from the tardy research 
made, and the author of the crime, if it was a crime, is still 
undiscovered. The papers have lately been full of another 
“tunnel mystery” in some respects quite as strange, and as 
yet also unexplained. The known facts are scanty, but fairly 
clear. A young girl, Mlle. Rochaid, was travelling back on 
January 18th, after the holidays, from Dinard, in France, to 
the Priory of Princethorpe, near Rugby. She was, by all 
accounts, a healthy young woman and in good spirits, and was 
looking forward to her return to her schoolfellows under the 
care of the Prioress, to whom she had written affectionate letters. 
The steamer and the train to London happened to be a little 
late, and on her way she expressed to a casual travelling com- 
panion her fear that she would not be able to catch a train 
from Euston to Rugby before 2.45 p.m. This turned out to 
be the case, and, having been driven across London, she 
telegraphed from Euston that she would arrive by the 
train starting at that hour. So much is quite clear. 
It is also known that she stayed for some time in the 
ladies’ waiting-room at Euston Station. It is further stated 
that she was seen in conversation with a strange woman 
on the platform, and that she appeared to be somewhat 





agitated; according to one account, she asked a 
to change a silver coin for smaller money, when the Womay 
with whom she was seen in conversation was apparent! 
. . mae y 
watching or following her. The next point is that she way 
noticed to start alone in a second-class carriage in ths 
2.45 p.m. train, which stops at three places only—Wi 
Bletchley, and Northampton—before reaching Rugby at 447 
It is believed that at one or other of these places, one or more 
passengers entered and left the carriage. In any case, when 
the train ran into Rugby Station the door of the Carriage was 
swinging’ open, and a small bag having been found on the 
seat, a search was made down the line, with the result that ig 
the Crick Tunnel, into which the train runs just befor 
reaching Rugby, the body of Mile. Rochaid was found, 
terribly mutilated. Either she had fallen out of the carriage 
or kad been hurled out. She was wearing little jewellery, and 
what she was wearing was found on her, with the exception of 
a chain and medal, which she is said to have greatly prized, 
and wlich commemorated her reception into a particular 
Conventual Order. 

Not all these facts were discovered at the inquest, which 
does not appear to have been conducted with the care and 
regard for detail which might have been expected after the 
failure of the police in the Merstham Tunnel case. The amateur 
detectives, however, have got to work, and if two or three 
of the hastily put together theories are worth chronicling, 
they are these. First, that Mile. Rochaid suffered from an 
obscure brain disease called “claustrophobia,” which led her, 
through hatred of being shut up alone, to throw herself into 
open space. The answer to that is that the girl had often 
travelled alone, was not hysterical, and, in any case, was prac- 
tically at the end of her journey. Would not the wild impulse 
of the disease have attacked her long before reaching Rugby? 
and why, if she suffered from it, did she choose an empty 
carriage at Euston? The second theory is that her death was 
the result of pure accident; her dress, perhaps, had been shut 
in the door by a passenger leaving the carriage at Nortb- 
ampton, she was trying to free herself, and in opening the 
carriage-door the huge pressure of the draught created tore 
her out on the line. Third, the theory has been started that 
there is actually in existence a form of railway maniac, whose 
insanity takes the shape of attacking young women in the 
solitary publicity of travelling. This theory is apparently 
endorsed by Professor Churton Collins, who has pointed out that 
since the Merstham Tunnel case there have been three other 
instances of young women being found on railway lines, from 
all appearances thrown out of trains, and that in no single 
case has any evidence been brought forward to show why they 
should have committed suicide, how an accident could possibly 
have occurred, or whether or not they were attended by, or 
attacked by, a companion. 

It may quite conceivably be the fact that all these occurrences 
are merely a series of coincidences, and that it is really by an 
oversight that the public do not recognise the actual number 
of authenticated cases of persons who have accidentally been 
thrown out of trains. But even that suggestion leaves one 
question still unanswered. That question refers to the 
guardians of the public in the persons of the railway officials, 
the police, and the coroner and his jury. If every one is not 
agreed that the Merstham Tunnel case was one of murder, it 
is at least true that many competent authorities think that it 
was. It is also common ground that in that case many mit 
takes were made; that Scotland Yard did not get to work till 
too late; that the railway carriage in which the young woman 
travelled was not put aside to be examined until examination was 
almost bound to be fruitless ; and that though it was ascertained 
that the victim had dined within two hours of death, the 
inquest never revealed the result of intelligent search at 
restaurants where a meal might have been taken. In a word, 
Professor Churton Collins in charging the police with having 
failed in this case has not yet been challenged. It is now 
pointed out that three other open verdicts have been pro 
nounced by juries on somewhat similar cases, Would it 
not have been expected, therefore, that in a case such 
as the Crick Tunnel “Mystery” those precautions would 
have been taken which were recognised to be wanting 
in previous cases? Ought not the carriage in whieh 
Mile. Rochaid travelled to have been immediately detached 
and kept under observation? Might not an exhaustive table 
have been made of the tickets issued for the journey om 
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: P ight not the best brains of the 
vik, te tones Pes yom to work on the case a little 
earlier than ten days or a fortnight after the crime was 
committed or the accident happened? It was efther crime or 
accident; it ought not to be beyond the power of the protec- 
tive and detective forces in existence to discover which it was 

wo. 
ey he 9 of the delay and failure, perhaps, the fact that 
the British public in its heart greatly dislikes | the idea of a 
force of detectives working silently and suspiciously, as all 
such forces to be valuable must work? Some such dominant 
feeling possibly accounts for such cases as the Mérstham Tunnel 
“ Mystery” ending so often in wind and forgetiulness. The 
public hates the notion of a murder going undetected, but, 
illogically enough, it prefers its criminals knocked down or 
caught on the spot, and cannot bear to think that un- 
recognised detectives may be creeping about in indiarubber- 
soled boots. It would not tolerate that a dossier should be 
kept of innocent and suspected alike. Perhaps only by 
somewhat un-English methods could the railway criminal, 
if he exists, be caught; but it is doubtful if the public would 
not prefer the failure of the police to effect an arrest in any 
particular case, to the general atmosphere of suspicion and 
unrest that would exist under other methods of scientific 


police detection. 





DUCKS. 

HE duck is a person who seldom gets his deserts. Some 
T centuries ago Chaucer blasted his character, and he has 
never since got it properly repaired. This is hard, for there 
is much solid worth in the duck, and his gait is inimitable. 
The Magnanimous Man was known by his going; so also is 
the duck. Independence, the inquiring mind, the deliberation 
of one whose reflections are worth the name, consideration for 
the solidarity of the flock that stragglers would impair, and a 
profound study of the doctrine of the main chance,—all this is 
expressed in the decorous waddle of the duck. The cock, 
though a personable bird, is a braggart and a booby; but the 
duck is a humourist; his inimitable complacency cannot be 
ruffled because he sees through the shows of things, and the 
gleam in his beady eye tells you so. 

The present writer is a slave to a brigade of Aylesbury ducks, 
called collectively Billy. And Billy—collective—tyrannises 
over his owner with the remorseless tyranny of the so-called 
dumb animal, But there is that in the character of Billy 
which deserves eulogy, for the wisdom of ages has not yet 
exhausted the merits of the duck, We all know the goose. 
In history, and in letters too, he has left his mark. He saved 
the Capitol; he winged victorious shafts at Crecy and at 
Agincourt; he winged other shafts than those before the steel 
pen was invented; he is of vast importance in fairy-lore; and 
in the ancient lay of Gudrun he was touched with an exquisite 
homely pathos when the Sagaman told how the geese in 
the home-field fell a-screaming as the Queen wept for Sigurd 
slain on her knees, But the possibilities of the duck are 
also numerous, and there is no sweeter creature alive than 
a duckling lately hatched. The alacrity, the intelligence, 
the charming clumsiness, of his every movement, the abundant 
vitality in his minute person, the lovely colouring and the 
sweet, happy voice, make a young duckling one of the 
most charming creatures on earth. In the young beauty of 
green branches and blue sky and delicate blossoms the yellow 
heads of a toddling brood add a perfect note to the mysterious 
tune that Spring plays on the Pan-pipes. Or at the other 
end of the year’s march you may rejoice if you have the 
fortune to see a late-hatched brood of golden ducklings among 
the deeper gold of drifted October leaves nestling tegetber in 
the smiling sweet contentment peculiar to these little creatures, 
who are never querulous, never quarrel, and never grumble at 
their food. Now and then a pair of splay orange-coloured 
feet will go paddling over the crackling leaves, and some 
enthusiast will overbalance his small, unsymmetrical person 
in a desperate attempt to catch a belated wasp; and then you 
have got another of Nature's harmonies. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy, ducks as well as men; 
but it cannot be pretended that the domestic duck grown up 
into the shades of the prison-house is an exalted character. 
Indeed, he is a materialist, and where dinner is concerned he 
18 certainly greedy. But he is of a type for which an 
unheroic world that is always demanding heroism is seldom 


sufficiently grateful. He is very like the average man. 
Let us be thankful for the ordinary man. Without 
him the extraordinary would not be. The domestic duck 
derives immediately from the wild duck, or mallard, who 
abounds in our marshes and river-lands. A charming 
creature he is, and a singularly clever one, as you can judge 
from the cunning hiding-places he chooses for his nest : 
sometimes half-a-mile from the water, to evade the vigilance 
of foxes, who judge that his breeding-place should be near his 
feeding-place, and whose calculations are thus baffled by his 
astuteness. Sometimes, though essentially not a roosting 
bird, he will even nest in a tree, and thus be obliged to carry 
his young somehow to the water whither instinct drives the 
parents with the new-fledged brood. And in distinction from 
the barnyard duck, who is a regular Mormon, the mallard is 
monogamous, even to keeping one mate for life, so certain 
authorities maintain. Sad it is that the duck should have 
declined upon materialism in his days of prosperity; but it is 
a phenomenon not confined to ducks. Modern man also has 
cast away certain romantic virtues of old time,—perhaps they 
are too cumbrous for a hurrying life, like the armour of the 
period. It was the domestic duck that Chaucer knew, not the 
mallard, who, being himself a “changeless Jover,” would not 
have flouted the “true turtle ” pleading in praise of constancy. 
“*Well jested,’ quoth the duck, ‘by my hat’!” And his 
argument was reasonable. Ideals are uncomfortable things, 
said he; take the thing that you get most comfort out of :— 
“* Yea quack,’ yet quoth the duck, both well and fair, 
‘There be more stars, God wotteth, than a pair.’” 

It may be that a sense of humour is not always compatible 
with the highest virtue, and the duck has a humorous eye; 
but looking into it, you may misdoubt him for a rascal! 

But he is a pleasing bird, and has his merits. He is, more- 
over, a bit of a Socialist; that is to say, he is collectively 
greedy. This is probably a wild trait, for individual greedi- 
ness appears to be a vice of civilisation. Give a savage child 
by Lake Nyasa a biscuit, and if he has nineteen companions 
standing by, he will break his biscuit into twenty bits instead 
of devouring it alone, like Greedy Dick of nursery fame. 
Ducks feed together, sleep together, steal together, play 
together, live harmoniously in a flock, Whom he knows and 
what he is used to the duck tolerates; but no strangeness will 
he suffer. Go through an unknown doorway or along an un- 
familiar track he will not except under dire compulsion, and then 
only with loud protesting and reproach. In like manner many 
householders, mistrusting the snares of experiment, refuse to 
change the scene of their yearly holiday ; and like the average 
man, too, the duck is a slave to prejudice,—what he does not 
like is wrong, and what he does not understand is much worse. 
The present writer knew a drake suspected of murdering a 
meritorious hen solely because he objected to her colour. It 
was unlike his family’s, so he slew ber. At any rate, after a 
life of persecution from this drake the unfortunate hen was 
found a draggled corpse floating in the duck pond, while the 
suspected murderer, with a weird gleam in his inscrutable eye, 
swam round and round quacking to himself in an undertone. 
But in spite of prejudice, ducks are wise creatures. You 
see it in their habits, their games, their stringent code of 
etiquette. They have a tolerance born of wisdom. The 
drakes in a flock seldom or never fight as cocks will fight; 
they will persecute strangers, but they tolerate their kind.’ 

It may be doubted whether the tame duck ever pines after 
the wild, free life of the mallard whom he hears so often pass- 
ing overhead. He has acquired enough philosophy to know 
when he is comfortable, and you could fancy his eye gleaming 
with a subtle malice as he considered the difference between 
the beautiful wild freedom of the mallard who depends on 
cunning and courage for very life, and the comfortable, safe, 
humdrum existence that brings him his own daily corn in a 
bucket. Ducks are not as unlike men as men suppose. 
“There be more stars, God wotteth, than a pair,” is no un- 
common rule of life among human mortals, Has the mallard 
the better part? He suffers terrors and persecutions, he must 
be often cold and sometimes starving, few of the ordered 
certainties of existence fall to his share, his lot is poverty, and 
all his wealth is freedom,— 

“A pilgrim bold in Nature’s care, 
And all the long year through the heir 
Of joy or sorrow.” 





Twice every day, all the year round, a flock of wild duck 
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crosses a certain hill, flying between two reservoirs about 
seven miles apart. In-the winter the flock is enormously 
increased by hosts of immigrants coming to winter. They are 
always exact to time by the sun. In the grey light immedi- 
ately before sunrise or after sunset they pass over a certain 
chestnut in the home-field, flying high up in a V-shaped body 
well out of gun-shot, for they know our hilltop holds foes, though 
how they manage to estimate the currying power of a gun is a 
mystery; but know it they do, and will not even scatter when 
fired at, but go past like a flash, with a swift whistling of wings 
as their wedge cleaves the air. And if the ducks below in 
‘the field should quack, from high overhead comes a shrill, 
attenuated “qu-a-a-a-k,” as kindred answers kin, distant so 
far within the swathes and fetters of civilisation. So the 
deep-down irrational instinct in the heart of man leaps out 
sometimes, responsive to the imperious silent call of wild 
Nature. The homeless joy of free elements is the inheritance 
of these wild creatures, and the sophisticated may desire but 
he will not claim it. He has learned the difference between 
wealth and poverty, and it is all over with his freedom of 
choice; he is burdened with goods and shackled to expediency; 
he will never again trust the kindly severities of Nature. 

The wild duck’s richest inheritance is his poverty. Give 
him wealth and he is poor. He has acquired the sense of 
humour, but the revenues of his soul have shrunk. Some of 
the keenest joys, and possibly certain of the purest virtues, 
disappear when life becomes too comfortable. How much do 
we lose by the exchange ? 

The sexton’s wife in the village of W—— has a new sister- 
in-law, a delicate girl hardly able to work for herself, who had 
been left a widow with two babies. She married again shortly, 
“and there was folks,” said Mrs. Hawke, “as did say her hadn’t 
ought hev’ wed again. And sure her might hev’ gone on the 
Parish. But there’m Ben willin’ to keep her, so where be the 
raison on it? say I.” “Yea quack——” There was much 
sound sense in her reply! 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 

(To THE Epiror or Tus “SpscTaTor.” ] 
Sir,—As one of those Liberals who have insisted from the 
outset of Mr. Chamberlain’s mad enterprise that the issue 
should be treated as a national even more than a party issue, 
I wish to express the warmest appreciation of the great service 
you have rendered to the national life in these past two years 
in helping to save the country, and of the great service you are 
now seeking to render in saving the best elements of Con- 
servatism from being finally committed to a course which 
must bring the Conservative Party to absolute ruin and 
extinction. 


From a prolonged experience of many constituencies, I am con- 
vinced that, in spite of many vital issues which acutely separate 
even Free-trade Conservatives from Liberals, tens of thousands of 
voters who have usually given Conservative votes have this time 
transferred them to Liberals on national and patriotic grounds. 
Tens of thousands have also abstained from voting. And what is 
more, no Conservative will deny that tens upon tens of thousands 
have recorded Conservative votes in this Election, while hostile 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes, from party ties. 


When these facts are considered, it is clear that your appeal to 
common-sense and to true Conservatism is neither unreasonable 
nor hopeless. It is only a matter of a few strong, wise, and 
patriotic men standing firm and speaking out, and resolving that 
this plague which has decimated and paralysed a great party shall 
be stayed. Round them other good and temperate and cool- 
headed business men will rally, and the resuscitation of a great 
party, necessary to the true balance of national life, will be 
slowly, but in time effectually, accomplished. 


Why not? In the first place, the social legislation to which 
the new Ministry is pledged consists largely of proposals which 
Conservatives have claimed to share in quite as much as Liberals. 
The questions of housing, of small holdings, of the unemployed, 
of old-age pensions, of local taxation, and reasonable financial 
retrenchments are surely common ground for wise, conciliatory, 
and patriotic work, though we, as Liberals, would expect alterna- 
tive suggestions and criticisms from our opponents. No Con- 
servative denies the necessity of constructive work in many of 
these directions. No Conservative can seriously in his heart 
doubt that there is a better chance of rehabilitation in a sound, 
wise, critical attitude, of helping what is good, and suggesting 
changes in what is, from his point of view, bad, than in stubbornly 
and blindly pitting the remaining strength of the party against 
the visible determination of the popular will. 





semanas 

What is the vital feature of this Election? Obviously that the 
threat of Protection, the organised tyranny of plutocratig 
has roused the most democratic elements in English life, ag ney 
before, to send Labour representatives to Parliament to end this 
danger once for all. No straightforward, clear-sighted man A 
has gone through this Election doubts that this was the me 
bottom motive of the vast majority of the working men, whom Mr 
Chamberlain has spurred and goaded into an exact thinking out 
of the economic conditions under which they live. This is g foree 
it is madness to exasperate by refusing to face visible facts and 
concrete verdicts. 

I wish you success in your effort. I write in no party sense, 
To commit the wrecked Unionist Party to Protection irretrievably 
would ensure Liberal and Labour control of politics for a pone 
tion. But all who have patiently and accurately studied the 
history of the evolution of British parties must feel a supreme 
duty to stand up for the truth, irrespective of immediate party 
interest. It is a national danger to have either party committed 
to a policy which means ruin to national life. However it works 
out, the results cannot be so good as a rational balance of sound 
standpoints, which have at least as common ground certain agreed 
postulates which are vital to national existence. 


—I an, Sir, &e., F. A. Coannixg, 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





THE FISCAL VERDICT. 
(To rue Epitor or tHe “Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—Do you really think the Fiscal verdict in the recent 
elections was as decisive as you hope? It does not appear so 
to the majority of combatants with whom I am acquainted, 
One and all write: “The Fiscal question was most popular, 
and interest in a change increased from day to day; the 
Opposition did all they could to divert attention from it.” 
That certainly is my own experience. I welcomed the 
candidature in Central Sheffield of the secretary of the Free. 
Trade Union. That promised an absolutely straight fight on 
a straight issue. With one momentary exception, I never 
said one single word, or issued any document of importance, 
not bearing directly upon the necessity of reforming our 
absurd and hypocritical system of levying the second largest 
Customs revenue in the world upon articles of food and 
popular use which cannot be produced in the United 
Kingdom, and letting all competing articles in free. He, on 
the other hand, seemed to steer clear of all fiscal argument. 
I read every reported word he uttered, and found nothing to 
answer save an oft-repeated oracular declaration that imports 
are paid for by exports. He never attempted to account for the 
excess balance, exceeding £30,000,000, over and above exports, 
freight, and interest on foreign investments. Nor was his 
issued literature more enlightening. It mainly consisted of 
imaginary cartoons of Chinamen undergoing various forms 
of torture, for which he sought to make me responsible, and 
“leaded” recitals of the claim established by my votes toa 
top place on the political black list. If the Free-Trade Union 
delegate was reduced to this kind of argument to meet a real 
Fiscal Election, how little faith it can have in its dogma. No, 
Sir; the General Election is no triumph for free imports, For 
a time, I admit, they will continue, British labour-employing 
capital, British mechanical skill and raw material, will seek 
fields of profit under fiscal protection in foreign lands 
because they are denied at home. Non-employment will in- 
crease. But a hundred and fifty out of a hundred and fifty- 
three Unionist Members will resolutely plead for change under 
the leadership of Mr. Chamberlain, supported by forty-four 
per cent. of the total votes recorded in the ballot-boxes. Nor, 
if the Clarion and other organs of another nine per cent. of 
the electors accurately express their views, will they want for 
allies of ability and activity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. Howarp VINCENT. 

[As we have said elsewhere, we do not intend to open our 
columns henceforward to a rediscussion of the Fiscal con- 
troversy. Roma locuta est. Out of respect, however, for 
Sir Howard Vincent, always an honourable and sincere foe, 
we print the above. We may point to his letter in confirma- 
tion of our fear that Mr. Chamberlain is busy trying to build 
up a Protectionist-cum-Socialist party. The complete ignoring 
of Mr. Balfour's existence is significant.—Ep. Speciator.]} 





THE MISSIONARY OF DEFEAT: MR. CHAMBER- 
LAIN AND THE ELECTIONS. 
[To Tus EpiITror oF Tug “SpecraTor.”) 
Sir,—Why does “ C. A.,” in last week’s Spectator, not mention 
Bristol? Mr. Chamberlain made the speech here in Novem- 
ber which many people thought was the immediate cause of 
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Mr. Balfour’a resignation. The local effect of that speech is 
shown by the following figures :— 





Liberal majority. 
Bristol North one ote oe ... 2,942 
Bristol South oes du ... 2,692 
Bristol East ina ro it ... 4,806 
North Somerset a7 ne ie « 62,246 
Thornbury Division _ ae .. 2,180 
Total... ... 14,816 


Bristol West C. majority reduced from 
1,978 to ... ove ove ove ove 
Net Liberal majority ... 


North Somerset and Thornbury contain the suburbs of Bristol. 
Before the elections the above six seats were held by five 
Unionists and one Liberal. Further, in the district of which 
Bristol is more particularly the centre,—viz., Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire, and Wiltshire—the 1900 elections returned 
nineteen Unionists and eight Liberals, whereas the result of 
this Election is four Unionists and twenty-three Liberals. 
Truly the missionary has done his work well,—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. M. Epwarps. 

Culmore, Julian Road, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 


[Mr. Chamberlain maintained his hold on Birmingham on 
personal grounds. Elsewhere his cause and its advocates 
fared as badly as it was possible for them to fare. The notion 
that Mr. Chamberlain has retained the confidence of the 
country is the wildest of myths.—Eb. Spectator. } 


—_——— 


«- 14,451 





THE CAUSE OF THE UNIONIST DEFEAT. 
[To rue Eprron or tae “ Sprotator.”] 

Sir,—A late learned Bishop is reported to have said that he 
believed in three things: the Christian religion, the multipli- 
cation-table, and Free-trade. There is a close connection 
between the three, not alwaya recognised by Protectionists or 
Retaliators, which has-been recognised by the electors, 
Neither Protection nor (still less) Retaliation (absit nomen !) 
can be squared with the téaching of the Sermon on the Mount. 
There is a further objection that they are both economically 
unsound. Not for the first time has the voz populi spoken in 
clearer and more Christian tones than the voz Ecclesiae, and 
the Golden Rule has asserted itself against the teaching of self- 
interest and the London Press, The cause of defeat is not 
far to seek for those who realise that the cause of victory is 
the cause of reasoned CuRIsTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





THE RESULT OF MR. BALFOUR’S POLICY. 

[To tux Epiror or tus “Spectator.” | 
Sin,—Crushing and complete as the defeat of the Unionist 
Party has been, it is well we should realise that the defeat 
would have been even more overwhelming had Mr. Balfour 
openly adopted Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. The Executive 
Committee of the Unionist Association for our county division 
included men of all shades of opinion on the Fiscal question. 
Our chairman, himself not a Protectionist, used every 
endeavour to keep us together as followers of Mr. Balfour. 
Before the day of election the Free-traders had dropped 
out; but the remainder of the Committee—Protectionists, 
Retaliators, Preference and Open-to-inquiry men—continued 
to support the Balfourite candidate. He was defeated at the 
poll, as he had been five years before, and defeated by an 
increased majority; but had he declared for Protection his 
logs of votes would have been far greater. Our experience in 
this division is doubtless the experience in a large number of 
other constituencies, and I think it proves that if at a future 
election the issue is between Protection pure and simple and 
Free-trade, an even more decisive victory for Free-trade will 
be won.—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. W. 





THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
{To tae Eprron or tas “ Srecraton.”’] 
Sim,—Will you permit me to enter a strong protest against 
the use of the term “ Unionist” as applied to the reactionary 
party who have been so thoroughly beaten at the late elections ? 
“Tariff Reformers” or “ Protectionists” is the title by which 
they should be spoken of. You yourself, Sir, as well as many 
other Free-traders, are as strong Unionists as either Mr. 
Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain. That the Times and other 





Tariff Reform organs sbould shrink from calling their party 
by the right name is only to be expected; but I confess I was 
grieved to see in last week’s Spectator an allusion to “ the 
Unionists” as numbering “only 145” at the late elections.— 
I am, Sir, &c., - ‘ 8. 

[We can understand our correspondent’s indignation, but 
until all hope is abandoned of reconstructing the Unionist 
Party on its old basis we shall maintain the name Unionist for 
ourselves, and will not refuse it to those whom we hope to 
reconvert. That there is no necessity for abandoning such 
hope we point out elsewhere. Indications that the rank-and- 
file of the party mean to purge it from the taint of Protection 
are visible in many directions. —Ep. Spectator. | 





PROTECTION V. IMPROVED METHODS IN TRADE. 
[To rae Eprron oy tas “Srecratox.”| 
Six,—To a letter in your last issue urging our need of a 
national University to train business men you append a note 
contrasting our educational resources with those of Germany, 
and concluding: “ We do not want to make our Universities 
purely, or even mainly, utilitarian, but we do not see why they 
should not provide for the men who are going to work family 
businesses, and give them opportunities for supplementing 
the humanities by the acquisition of knowledge which will 
help them in the conduct of industrial concerns.” I confess, 
Sir, these words make a reader familiar with the present con- 
dition of the older Universities rub his eyes in amazement. 
In my own for more than half-a-century large and ever- 
increasing provision has been made for scientific education. 
A whole section of the town is covered with vast museums 
and laboratories. Last year a hundred and forty-six men 
took honours in natural sciences, and twenty-eight in 
mechanical sciences. A curriculum of economic and kindred 
studies has been specially framed for those who are destined 
for a financial career; another in the sciences bearing on 
agriculture for future landowners and estate agents. We 
have half-a-dozen courses combining science with the 
humanities as an avenue to a pass degree. Cuan it 
be that you have been misled by rumours of our recent 
controversy about “ compulsory Greek” into supposing that 
classics form a part of all or most of our degree courses ? 
What some of us were desirous of abolishing was the present 
requirement of a preliminary smattering of Greek from all 
and sundry before they begin their University studies at all. 
Dis aliter visum : the country clergy non-placeted the Grace. 
Nevertheless, as things remain, perhaps not a half of our 
undergraduates touch Greek or Latin after leaving school. 
You speak of “supplementing the humanities.” It is only a 
lively faith in their value, and therefore vitality, that prevents 
a fear of their entire exclusion. Happily, so far they have 
only gained fresh vigour from the rivalry and from the 
example of their sister Artes, the natural sciences.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. BR. 
Cambridge. 





THE DANGER OF PROTECTION. 
(To tue Epiron or tas “Spsctator.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of January 27th, “ E. W.” in discussing 
the attitude of the Labour Party to Free-trade says that “ at 
the next General Election it will dictate, and, like other Labour 
Parties in other lands, it will go for Protection.” Taking the 
German Socialists as “‘ another Labour Party in another land,” 
we find that it contains the only Free-traders in the country. 
At nearly every Socialist Congress in Germany resolutions 
denouncing the Protectionist policy of the Government are 
passed with acclamation. The reason isobvious. The Socialist 
Party, representing the working-class electorate, aims at a 
cheap food-supply ; its opponents—the Agrarian landlords in 
particular—aim at the development of their own agricultural 
property, a result which can only be obtained by prohibitive 
duties on all corn entering the country from abroad. Thus it 
is evident that, on the point of food-taxation at least, the 
Labour Party in Germany is an uncompromisingly Free-trade 
party. I regret that I have no references here to offer 
“E. W.,” but I am sure he will find ample corroboration of 
my contention in Mr. Harbutt Dawson's book on Germany, 
as also'in various articles recently published in our monthly 
magazines.—I am, Sir, &c., A. F. Wuyrrs. 
Sorbonne, Paris. 
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NONCONFORMIST CLERGYMEN AND POLITICS. 
(To tae Epiror or tue “ Specraror,"’| 

Srr,—Not a few Protectionist speakers and writers, like “A 
Constant Reader” in your issue of January 27th, speak of 
Nonconformist ministers who “preach politics from their 
pulpits ” as if this kind of preaching were common among us. 
I should like you to put the question to the test. I believe 
that a census would show that the number of political sermons 
preached in Episcopal churches are greatly in excess of those 
preached in Free churches. I speak whenever I am asked on 
the political platform. I am called “a political Dissenter,” but 
I have never preached a political sermon during a fifteen years’ 
ministry. I have a friend who drops into a parish church 
near his home on a wet Sunday who has heard the same sermon 
on “Godless schools” six times.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. 


[To Tug EpITorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—A correspondent in last week’s issue asks you “ what 
special interest Free-trade has to Nonconformist ministers, 
that they should preach politics from their pulpits, and address 
meetings all over the country.” You rightly say in reply that 
“many of them have congregations drawn from the poor— 
this is especially the case with the Wesleyans—and most are 
well conversant with the needs of the poor.” But surely 
patriotism and a deep sense of the moral issues involved in the 
great question before the country at this General Election 
may be supposed to have given Nonconformist ministers a 
very special interest in it. As a Primitive Methodist minister, 
resident in Scotland, I was so alarmed by the proposal to re- 
impose Protection that I felt bound to do my utmost to defeat 
it, and the able arguments and resolute attitude of the 
Spectator had no small share in inducing me to take this 
course. When our Unionist Member, the late Sir William 
Rattigan, came down and delivered a speech full of the usual 
Protectionist fallacies, and avowed himself a follower of Mr. 
Chamberlain, I addressed a column of criticism to the local 
paper. My concern was still more increased when two of the 
most influential local steel manufacturers went over to Pro- 
tectionism ; and when the principal local weekly, which is 
neutral in politics, placed its columns at my disposal for a 
discussion of the question, giving me the privilege of imme- 
diate reply to every letter received, I gladly accepted the 
offer. For four months I contributed a column on some 
aspect of the Fiscal question, replying to scores of letters, and 
in the end was left in possession of the field. At the by- 
election which came soon afterwards the Free-trade majority 
was 4,926, and at the General Election it was 6,656. In spite 
of a three-cornered contest, the Liberal retained the seat by 
the largest majority ever gained by any candidate in the 
bistory of the constituency.—Thanking you for the national 
service you have rendered, I am, Sir, &c., 


Motherwell, N.B. JosEPH Ritson, 





THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
(To tae Eprror or tae “ Spectaton.”’) 

Srr,—May I express a hope, in which I feel sure I shall 
have many sympathisers, that you will reconsider the 
resolution, announced in your last issue, to “close the in- 
teresting correspondence” on the education question? It is 
surely just now emphatically the very question of the hour. 
The stalking-horses of the late Election contest—Protection, 
e.g., and Home-rule—must perforce rest in their respective 
stables for a while. Even the triumphant Liberals dare not 
as yet trot out Home-rule; and the discomfited Conservatives 
cannot hope to work Protection to any practical purpose in 
the new Parliament. Meanwhile, a question which in the eyes 
of very many of us looms as large as either—the question 
whether religious education shall survive in England or be 
virtually destroyed—confronts us at once, and is threatened 
with a prompt, and in that case, it is to be feared, an ill- 
considered and disastrous, decision. That the Spectator 
should in such a crisis close its columns to the discussion 
seems nothing less than a disaster. For further discussion, 
I venture to say, is absolutely needed for the attainment of 
anything approaching to a fair or just result. To this, as to 
every question, there are two sides, and as yet but one has 
been seriously considered by the country. A furious fanaticism 
has succeeded in gaining a hearing for its demands on the one 
side, even above the din and conflicting cries of the General 


re, 
Election; but the case for the Church has certainly not as yet 
been effectively laid before the English people, whether 
through a simple confidence in its justice, or through a lam}, 
like spirit of non-resistance, or from a “ spirit of slumber” 
which, with some noble exceptions, seems to have narcotised 
her natural defenders, it would be vain to inquire. It has, 
however, I think, already been apparent that the discussion, 
so far as it has gone, was beginning to open the eyes of the 
public to aspects of the case not before commonly realised; 
and as the larger part of our people would not willingly be 
unjust, much more, I venture to think, might be hoped from 
a further and fuller discussion in your ever hospitable ang 
widely circulated columns.—I am, Sir, &c., H. ET. 


[We closed the discussion because it had gone on for soma 
five weeks, and we were anxious not to weary our readers, If, 
however, there is a general desire to proceed with it, we shall 
be glad to print letters as before on the problem of how to 
avoid the secularisation of the schools by the adoption of g 
system of instruction in the fundamentals of Christianity, 
—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE POWERLESSNESS OF THE PRESS, 
(To rux Eprror or tas “ Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—Have you not done less than justice to your own side 
of the house in your somewhat sweeping generalisations on 
“the powerlessness of the Press” in last week's Spectator, 
more especially where you say: “In truth, the daily Press has 
lost, with the gradual reduction of the franchise, much of its 
political influence”? I would suggest that, if you cary 
your investigations a little further than the Daily Mail, the 
Times, and the Daily 1elegraph, you will find good reason for 
a considerable qualification of first impressions, and that you 
will hasten to express your regret for an apparent lack of 
appreciation of the valuable spade-work which has been done 
by at least a section of the Liberal daily Press. You remark 
that the “largest circulations” of the papers of Protectionist 
tendencies have obviously not affected London, since, outside 
the City, it “has decided for Free-trade and Liberalism.” 
With all respect, may this not be traceable to the comparative 
feebleness of the fiscal teachings of the papers you name when 
contrasted with the admirably efficient education in the 
elementary principles and broad conclusions of political 
economy supplied by the Daily Chronicle, Morning Leader, 
Westminster Gazette, and Daily News,—which together boast 
a London circulation that, to say the least, falls little short of 
the combined circulation in the same area of the journals 
specially cited in the Spectator? That this is the more likely 
reason seems to me much more clearly and conclusively 
demonstrated by striking electoral facts which have already 
been used to prove the fatality of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
fluency to the cause which he overweighted with disas- 
trous facts and fallacies. It is an interesting—and, to a 
working journalist, a very gratifying—circumstance that 
wherever the cataclysms of this General Election have 
occurred there one has found a journal, not necessarily 
of the same political colour, which has been engaged 
in extensive educational propaganda on the subject before 
the country. If I may say so, the Spectators of the 
great provincial Press have plainly had a direct effect upon 
the issue. Who will say that the Manchester Guardian 
had little or nothing to do with the Free-trade triumph in 
Manchester, Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Wales? 
Was it of none effect that, from the night of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech at Glasgow, that sound teacher and preacher of 
political economy, the occupant of the editorial chair of the 
Glasgow Herald, applied the corrosive acid of his sane irony 
to the “case” of the Tariff Reform League? Did it count 
for naught in Yorkshire, think you, that the Yorkshire Post 
consistently declined to support Mr. Chamberlain in his 
capture of the Conservative machine for Protection? Finally 
—not to weary you with examples, of which there are many 
more in store—what but the engagement of the whole daily 
Press of Birmingham and the “zone” in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
behalf during the electoral campaign carried the “ ark” on to 
“Mount Ararat”? If it were necessary, I think I could prove 
to your satisfaction that, “smart” as some of the journals 
which have supported Mr. Chamberlain may be, and attractive 








though their general contents certainly are, they conspicuously 
fail when it comes to the task of educating their public, for 
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reason that education is distinctly not their 
métier,—is, indeed, the phase of old journalism which they 
have abandoned of set purpose. But my purpose here is 
simply to give you reason for a reconsideration of a sweeping 
condemnation which seems to me to be inadvertently ingrate, 
in that it totally ignores the splendidly successful educational 
work done by the Liberal daily Press in connection with this 
General Election.—I am, Sir, &c., Huan W. Strona. 

The Liberal Club, Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 

[We deeply regret if we have seemed to do less than justice 
to the organs of the Liberal Press named by our corre- 
spondent, and to those unnamed, including his own able and 
powerful journal, The able advocacy of Free-trade by the 
Liberal newspapers—not forgetting the Glasgow Herald— 
has been asource of pride to all Free-traders. We crave leave, 
then, to amend our plea, It should have been described as 
“the powerlessness of the Press when it has a bad cause.”— 


Ep. Spectator.] 
“ONE VOTE ONE VALUE” IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


[To THE EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Six —In your “News of the Week” of January 27th 
you speak of the “sound democratic principle” of “One 
vote one value” as applied to the present proposed 
Constitution for the Transvaal. Having just returned 
from Johannesburg, I am convinced that in this you 
misinterpret the situation, and that the proposed Con- 
stitution is,as a matter of fact, a travesty of sound justice. 
Ishould like to ask you what reason there is to depart from 
the democratic principle prevailing generally throughout the 
British Empire of the division of a country into electoral 
areas of equal population, and whether any reason can be 
alleged other than the desire deliberately to bolster up a 
certain section and a certain industry as against the rest of the 
community. The late Government, acting as they always did 
under the direct dictation of the financial houses of Johannes- 
burg, bad to devise an apparently equitable Constitution 
which should nevertheless keep all real power in the hands 
of the mine magnates, To bring this about they pro- 
posed to gerrymander, firstly the franchise, and secondly the 
electoral division. The franchise was to be biassed, 
so that while every temporary male resident of the 
towns should receive a vote, a large proportion of the 
permanent ‘farmers were to be excluded. Secondly, the 
straightforward principle of electoral division according to 
population was to be broken, and the towns were to be given 
undue prominence, by a new subdivision to be made according 
to the number of voters only; and in order to cover up ti 
injustice of the proceeding, they applied the catchword of “ One 
vote one value,” with its seeming equity, to the new situation, 
By these means Johannesburg and Pretoria, with about one- 
third the population of the Transvaal, would obtain, it has 
been estimated, about two-thirds of the total representation. 
The new Government must revert to true Constitutional 
principles. These principles demand (1) that every man in 
town and country shall be able to obtain the franchise on 
reasonable terms; (2) that the electoral division shall be 
effected, as in democratic countries, on the basis of population. 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Peruicx-Lawrence. 
4 Clements Inn, W.C. 


[With the first proposition stated by our correspondent we 
are in hearty agreement; with the second we cannot agree. 
Why should a man have bestowed upon him a double dose of 
political power because he lives in the country? In long- 
settled communities the number of inhabitants in a particular 
district corresponds proportionately with the number of adult 
males. In new countries it does not, and therefore in new 
countries the number of electors should be the standard 
rather than population. We have no wish, as our readers 
know, to give the capitalists an unfair advantage; but in the 
same way we do not wish unfairly to favour the Boers. If 
the anti-capitaliste are wise, they will concentrate their efforts 
on the first of our correspondent’s propositions. That is a 
matter of right and justice —Ep. Spectator.] 


the sufficient 





(To Tae Epiron or THR “SrERcTATOR.”] 
Siz,—The opponents of “One vote one value” in the 
Transvaal declare that there are no precedents for such 
& course, and that all existing systems, both in this country 


and in the Colonies, are based upon population and not upon 
voters. Ishould have thought that a party who have con- 
sistently held “One vote one value” before themselves as 
an ideal were “estopped,” as lawyers say, from using the 
present practice as a ground for opposing a reform for which 
they have always clamoured. Obviously population is the 
simplest basis to go upon, and, in the absence of manhood 
suffrage, it is the basis which will always be defended by Con- 
servatives who wish to preserve electoral anomalies. In a 
country, too, where the proportion of the disfranchised—i.e., 
women, children, and men without the voter's qualification, 
is much the same in each district, it will work no great hard- 
ship. It is another matter where the proportion of the dis- 
franchised is ninety per cent. in one type of district and ten per 
cent. in another. But my point is that, unimportant as 
precedents are in such a question, we are not wholly 
without them. In New South Wales under the laws 
44 Vic. c. 13 and 50 Vic. c. 38 the number of electors 
on the roll is made the basis of division, after certain 
geographical districts have been arbitrarily given a certain 
number of representatives. A Commission is appointed to 
revise the division periodically; but though the Commission 
happens to sit after each Census, the basis of redistribution 
is still the electorate, and not population. In the other 
Colonies the basis is, generally speaking, population; but in 
the New Zealand electoral system, which may be taken to 
represent the trend of thought of an active democracy, one 
point is worth noticing. The basis is population, but pro- 
vision is made in calculating the population for adding 
certain arbitrary percentages t-, certain country districts and 
small boroughs. I write under correction, but it seems to me 
that this can only be an attempt to remedy the unfairness of 
the population basis, by giving preferential treatment to 
places which may contain a qualified electorate out of pro- 
portion to this Census, Such devices would be unnecessary if 
the groundwork of the franchise were the electoral roll and 
not the Census Returns.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OBSERVER. 

[We agree; but subject to the proviso that the electoral 
qualification is a simple and democratic one, and that no adult 
white male is kept off the electoral roll on technical grounds. 
We desire to see the bachelor and the married man placed on 
an equality; but a grown-up son must not be excluded 
because he lives at home.—Eb, Spectator.] 





“PLAYING WITH FIRE.” 
{To THe EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—My attention has just been called to a letter signed 
“W. B. O.” which appeared in the Spectator of January 20th. 
I do not recognise from the initials the gentleman who “ well 
remembers” me in Calcutta in 1872. He is certainly mistaken 
in thinking that he remembers me in Calcutta in 1872. I was 
not in India in that year. There are many other points on 
which he could be answered, but the above lies on the surface. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. F. G. Law. 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S LIFE OF MOLIERE. 
(To tux Eprrorm ov tas “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1rr,—Your reviewer in his notice of this work in the Spectator 
of January 27th leaves it to be inferred that Moliére was, 
“ after hesitation” on the part of Archbishop and curé, buried, 
not only in consecrated ground, but “ with a solemn service.” 
May I be permitted to point out that this was not the case ? 
Moliére’s funeral took place at night, without religious rite of 
any kind. The Archbishop—under pressure from Louis XIV., 
it is supposed—finally conceded “a little earth.” But his 
concession stopped there.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8 Pont Street, S.W. Constance SMITH. 





TENNYSON AND THE BIBLE. 
[To rae Eprror oF tus “Sprctator,.”’} 
Sir,—I think the following extract from Lord Tennyson's 
new edition of “In Memoriam” is specially interesting just 
now, bearing as it does very forcibly on the religious question 
in elementary schools :— 


“That my father was a student of the Bible, those who have 
read In Memoriam know. He also eagerly read all notable works 








within his reach relating to the Bible, and traced with deep 
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interest such fundamental truths as underlie the great religions 
of the world. He hoped that the Bible would be more and more 
studied by all ranks of people, and expounded simply by their 
teachers ; for he maintained that the religion of a people could 
never be founded on mere moral philosophy: and that it could 
only come home to them in the simple, noble thoughts and facts 
of a Scripture like ours.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
41 York Terrace. 


Epita Barciay. 





PRINCIPLES OF PARISH WORK. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPKCTATOR.”) 
S1x,—I am a little afraid that your kind and appreciative 
notice of my “ Principles of Parish Work” in the Spectator of 
January 27th may lead your readers te give me credit for 
opinions which are more worth considering as being those of 
your reviewer. He is, of course, right in laying stress 
on effective episcopal control, but my book is mainly con- 
cerned with the possibly less serious matters of church life,— 
with finance and administration, with education and the 
extension of spiritual life, with the conditions and diffi- 
culties of work among the poor, and the need of training in 
our calling. I should be sorry if it were supposed that I had 
written merely to lecture my superiors. Personally I am one 
of those who “strongly insist on the divine right of epis- 
copacy,” though I hope I do not “often use insulting lan- 
guage about individual Bishops.” May I, therefore, plead for 
a wider conception of discipline and government than the 
mere suppression of “ignorant youths who institute services 
of their own devising practically unchecked”? Surely it is 
the discipline of a more thorough education that is needed, 
and not merely that some one should be sent “to see what 
they are doing and tell them they mustn’t.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
CLEMENT F. Rogers, 
1 Vernon Chambers, Southampton Row, W.C. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY COURTS-MARTIAL. 
[To tas Epiror oF tax “ Spgctator.””} 

S1r,—Mr. Horace Wyndham in your last issue admits that 
the sentence of a military Court-Martial requires confirma- 
tion by a superior authority. That is my point in differen- 
tiating between the Courts-Martial of the two Services; and 
the fact of my being mistaken, apparently, in the nature of 
that authority makes no essential difference in the position 
to which I still hold. In my former letter I wrote from 
my own observations and recollections as a naval man. 
Since then I have turned to the article ‘ Courts-Martial” 
in that excellent publication “Chambers’s Encyclopaedia” 
(to which I beg to refer Mr. Wyndham), where I find :—* All 
sentences [of military Courts-Martial] must be confirmed before 
they are carried out...... The sentence [of a naval Court- 
Martial] zs final, and needs no confirmation.” Permit me to 
add an illustration, though it really seems superfluous. Lieu- 
tenant A, R.N., is tried by a naval Court-Martial in Malta 
Harbour for an offence, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
dismissed his ship. He could be sent home, should it be 
thought necessary, on that very day. Lieutenant B, 200th 
Foot, is tried by a military Court-Martial on shore on the 
same day for the same offence. What happens? According 
to “Chambers,” “the confirming authority may commute, 
mitigate, or remit the whole or part of the sentence, and may 
order both finding and sentence to be revised (unless the 
prisoner is acquitted), but cannot increase the sentence.”—I 
am, Sir, &., > RN, 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. Spectator. } 





PLOUGHING MATCHES. 

[To tHe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you kindly give publicity in your columns to a 
movement that is now being instituted to induce farmers to 
work their horses without hame-reins and blinkers? It is 
suggested that at ploughing matches the Committee should 
offer a pair of open cart-bridles as a prize for the best team 
ploughing this year without hame-reins, and that next year 
competitors’ teams, in addition to ploughing without hame- 
reins, should wear open bridles. Carters can practise their 
teams in riding bridles. This plan has been a great success in 
several places, and only requires to become better known to 
be more generally adopted. It is hoped that landowners will 
set the example on their home farms and encourage their 








tenants to follow it, and also that ‘breeders of heavy draught 
horses will have their young stock broken to open bridles, 
—I am, Sir, &., Maxrcuogzs, 





AN EXCURSION IN A CALENDAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF TUB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—We have to thank you for your interesting Notice of 
our “Nature Calendar.” Evidently the reviewer wag in , 
merry mood when he penned it, although we think he has 
taken a somewhat too serious view of the little publication, 
The information given is almost a verbatim reprint from 
the “ Naturalist’s Calendar” accompanying Gilbert White's 
“Natural History of Selborne,” and is mainly intended to 
suggest to teachers suitable subjects for inquiry and observa. 
tion on the part of their pupils. The date of the “firs 
appearance” of any insect or plant is, of course, liable to 
considerable fluctuation on account of changes in season, 
latitude, and environment; but when the probable time is 
known the scholars are eager to make the discovery, and to 
find reason for the appearance before or after the usual date, 
The 1906 Calendar is intended to supplement the information 
contained in the 1905 edition, a copy of which is sent herewith, 
—We are, Sir, &c., GrorGE PHILIP anp Son. 
82 Fleet Street, E.C. 


A CORRECTION. 
[To Tus EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—You are generally so accurate in your statements that 
I must call your attention to a mistake in last week’s issue, 
On p. 131 you speak of the centenary of the death of William 
Pitt, “ who, worn out by his long struggle with France, and 
heart-broken by the news of Austerlitz, lived only long enough 
to hear of Trafalgar.” The victory of Trafalgar was won on 
October 21st, 1805, and the news reached England Novem. 
ber 7th. The battle of Austerlitz was fought December 2nd, 
1805.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Scorr, 

Croft House, Skipton-in-Craven. 

[When a man or a newspaper makes a slip of this kind the 
ouly course is to make as open and complete an admission of 
error as possible. Strange as it may seem, the paragraph was 
revised by two people—the writer and the editor—who knew, 
and yet did not notice, that it contained so obvious a mistake, 
—Eb. Spectator.] 








FAIRY-TALES AND THEIR USES. 
(To Tus KvITOR oF THB “ SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I have read with much pleasure the interesting and 
suggestive article on fairy-tules in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 11th, 1905. No one, I think, who has had any practical 
experience in teaching children who are entirely ignorant of 
fairy-tales will be inclined to doubt their value as an educa- 
tional basis. Some years ago my sister undertook to teach a 
class of young children in a Sunday-school in a country 
district in Northumberland. But she found her task exceed- 
ingly difficult. How teach Bible history, even in its simplest 
form, to children to whom the terms “ King” and “ Prince,” 
for instance, were as meaningless as if they bad been Greek? 
These poor children had never even heard of “Old King Cole,” 
or “the King who was in his counting-house,” much less of 
the Court of the Sleeping Beauty. On one occasion my sister 
was telling them the story of Joseph, and had come to the 
part where he leaves the prison and rises high in the favour of 
Pharaoh. She laid stress on the contrast between Joseph in 
prison and Joseph as a great lord,—gorgeous robes instead of 
prison dress, Royal banquets instead of prison fare, a retinue 
of servants to wait on him instead of being a servant himself, 
and soon. On the following Sunday she questioned them to 
find out how much they had remembered, and elicited from 
them that Joseph, when he obtained the King’s favour, had 
(1) “a new suit o’ claes [clothes]”; (2) “meat to his taties 
every day”; and (3) “a lass to scrub the floor”! These 
children, you observe, were anything but stupid. They had 
grasped at least part of her meaning, and had translated it in 
terms of their own experience,—no mean intellectual feat. But 
who can doubt that if they had been familiar with the lore of 
fairy-tales their conceptions of Joseph’s state and splendour 
would have been, to say the least of it, less meagre? To 
familiarise children with terms standing for objects and ideas 
which are necessarily outside the range of their own experience 
is not the only, nor the highest, use of fairy-tales, as your 
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i i it i tical point which may 

butor points out. But it is a prac c 
nt the attention even of those (happily a decreasing 
class) who consider f airy-tales nonsense.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Carbon P.O., Alberta, Canada. A. M. Lara. 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


. ed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
[Tae — an ted dascribed as follows. Colonel Pollock declares 
—— sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
ars oo a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
—_ - le and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
me more proficient soldiers in the field (i.¢., in attack and defence, 
pore awh rear, and flank guards, &c., &c.) than any company 
peter fe short notice from the Regular infantry now in the United 
— Let that company, for example, be selected from whichever is 
pont st to be the best battalion now at Aldershot. Moreover, the 
at recruits shall also be well grounded in drill, gymnastics, and musketry. 
oe clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a company in six months, thata 
fact of the utmost importance will have been ascertained, and that we shall 
be able without misgiving to urge that our present Militia Force shall 
be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit training, with only a 
week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, upon a system 
resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a basis we 
could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the late Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. } 
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POETRY. 


IN ANY GARDEN. 
Down his long garden he did slowly go, 
For fairer sight did each new path disclose 
Now bent he where the purple asters glow, 
Now stayed his feet beside a changing rose. 





Like some pale leaf blown by an upward wind, 
A butterfly danced in a sunbeam caught, 
Then lit upon a lily-bell to find 
The honey by some laggard bee forgot. 


Upon a mossy step the old dial stood 
That told the sunny hours; he climbed to see. 

“ Pass slow, sweet shade,” he said; “the world is good, 
Yet bless you for the hours that are to be.” 





* These subscriptions are promised subject to the condition “that the rest 
of the money required can be collected or promised.”’ 


of “Tom” 
even laughed at. 
the social epoch which the movement heralded, and to some 
extent, at any rate, produced, was a virile and efficient one. 
The ideal, too, was neither ignoble nor ignorant. 
needed repetition in a somewhat different form for a later 
generation. 
said to have invented, at least in Scotland. 
enough, Scotland, the land of sport, was in education, and, 


Hutchinson Almond, 


He raised his head: the wind blew back his hair. 
He heard the clanging of a distant spade, 
And saw an old man in the garden fair, 
Who all amongst the flowers a havoc made. 


Deep, wide, and dark the digger made his bed,— 
A fearful hollow in the pleasant place. 
“Why dig you here ?” the youth unto him said; 
“ Within this grave what flower would you efface ? ” 


And as he called, the digger paused awhile, 

And looked upon him with strange eyes, nor spoke. 
So that the youth ran forward from the dial, 

And with his call the echoing garden woke. 


From flower to flower the echo caught the ery, 
The hollybock let drop its crimson bell. 

“Forme! Ah, not for me! I shall not die,”— 
The pale rose shook till all her petals fell. 


But when the youth reached that green canopy 
Where he had watched the digger, there was none, 
Nor any grave. There only could he see 
The shadow of the yew tree in the sun. 


“’Twas but the shade and shaking of your leaf,” 
He smiled—then shuddered as he turned away. 
It shook in silent merriment—or grief, 
With tears or laughter—which, no man can say. 
Dora SHORTER. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
ALMOND OF LORETTO.* 

Wuo was Almond, and where and what was Loretto? Patriotic 
and properly proud of her own heroes as Scotland is, potent and 
pervasive as is her influence throughout the Empire, it is 
doubtful how many could answer this question. The life of a 
schoolmaster, even of a successful Head-Master who impresses 
his personality powerfully and for good upon his pupils, is a 
singular mixture of domestic fame and public obscurity. It 
is this that makes schoolmastering so unselfish, so self- 
sacrificing a calling. It is like the greatest, the least famous 
of all works, the work of a mother. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of former pupils all over the world rise up privately, 
or at gatherings of “old boys,” and call their whilom teacher 
blessed; but unless either he expresses himself in writing or 
speech in some memorable way, or his portrait is drawn by 
some specially skilful pen, he is soon forgotten, except as a 
name and a link in the swiftly fleeting generations. 

Let it be said at once that in this case both the subject and 
the portraiture claim attention. “Almond of Loretto” was 
indeed an uncommon personality, a pioneer in his profession. 
He has not a little of the truly heroic about him, and Mr. 
Mackenzie has portrayed him with taste and discrimination, 
with a loving and a loyal hand, yet-—what shows the truest love 
and loyalty—with frankness and fidelity. The result is a book 
which all who have the care of the young, whether boys or 
girls, would do well to peruse, and also a book which ought to 
appeal to a wide circle of general readers, more particularly 
in these days when so much is talked and written, often 
without experience, about the combination of physical and 
intellectual health, about the open-air régime and the 
simple life, about rational clothing and feeding, about 
combating the degeneracy of the race, and about the 
merits and defects from all these points of view of the 
public-school system. Moreover, through it all there breathes 
a manly, patriotic, scholarly, serious spirit which is in itself 
refreshing and invigorating. The “muscular Christianity” 
Hughes and Charles Kingsley was smiled and 
Yet looking back, it may be said that 


But it has 


The “open-air boy” of to-day Almond may be 
For, oddly 


* Almond of Loretto: being the Life and a Selection from the Letters of Hely 
Head-Master of Loretto School, 1862-1903, By Robert 
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indeed, as regards the ordinary habits of boys and young men, 
behind England from Almond’s point of view when, in the 
early “sixties,” he began his campaign. 

Loretto at that time was little known. The name is one of 
those survivals from Roman Catholic times so picturesque in 
the midst of Presbyterian and Puritanical Scotland. The 
“ Chappel of Laureit” had been in old days a place of pilgrim- 
age for King and Commons coming to pay their vows at the 
shrine of “Our Lady of Loretto,” one saint, with many local 
names, the patroness, it may be remembered, of the ancient 
schools of Winchester and Eton. Loretto had become the site 
of a school under a certain Dr. Langhorne in 1829. Almond, 
who was distantly connected with this family, went there in 
1857 as mathematical master; then, after some four years as 
second master at Merchiston, bought the school, and came back 
as “ Head” in 1862. Then was the real birthday of Loretto. 
It is of importance that it was Almond’s own school, 
where he could try untrammelled what experiments he 
liked. When he had the chance of becoming Warden 
of Glenalmond—a larger opportunity, it might have been 
thought, than Loretto—he declined because he did not 
want to be under a Governing Body, for he was, indeed, an 
innovator. 

Hely Hutchinson Almond, as his name implies, was of English 
extraction, but had also, as he said, “ vagrant Irish ancestors,” 
sturdy fighters both in the field and in the Senate-house. He 





had been born in Glasgow, that mixing-vat of Highland and 
Lowland, Celt and Saxon, and received his early training at 
the College there. Thence the famed Snell Exhibition took | 
him, as it has taken so many able students, to Oxford and | 
Balliol. There he wona “First” in classics because Jowett | 
said he couldn’t, and a “ First” in mathematics because Henry 
Smith said he wouldn’t. But it was rowing in the Balliol 
Eight which did him more good, he said, than all the prizes and 
classes he ever won. Every one remembers Lord Beacons- 
field’s famous description of the English country gentleman as 
spending his life entirely in the open air and never looking at 
a book. With the first part of this life Almond had much 
sympathy, but the whole did not exactly express his ideal. 
He did not himself at once realise or adopt all his full creed 
or practice. Loretto started, as schools often do, a little 
chaotically. But from the first great prominence was given 
to games and physical exercise. Gradually it grew in numbers, 
in achievement, and in fame. “However little persons of 
sedentary temper may like it, the British public,” says Mr. 
Mackenzie, “is interested in athletic prowess.” Loretto, like 
Clifton and Uppingham, commended itself first to the world 
in this way. Its successes were indeed striking. They cul- 
minated when, out of twelve Lorettonians at Oxford—never a 
large school, Loretto did not send many thither—eleven were 
“full Blues.” 

But in the earlier days the school was best known for what 
were regarded as its eccentricities. ‘The Loretto boy, coat- 
less, capless, may be met with anywhere in Scotland now,” 
writes Mr. Mackenzie in a picturesque passage. “ You may 
find bim dangling from a rope on the sunny side of the Bass 
Rock, photographing or looking for eggs. You may meet him 
free-wheeling—red coat on handlebars—down the long slope 
that leads from Comrie to Loch Earn. You may observe him 
hauling at a scringe-net on the coast of Mull; or plying a fishing- 
rod or a geological hammer among the primeval hills and 
innumerable loehs of Sutherland. In all these situations he 
and his comfortable undress have long ceased to attract 
attention. The public has grown used to them, and for the 
very good reason that the public has adopted them.” This is 
very true. Almond was in many ways a pioneer. The 
wearing of flannel, the discarding of hats, sleeping with open 
windows, the use of periodical chest measurements as a test of 
physical development,—all these he invented and introduced 
at Loretto, and in these, other schools and the world generally 
have largely followed him. Wanganui School, one of the 
chief seminaries in New Zealand, definitely adopted Loretto 
ways, to Almond’s great delight. There are some of his 
practices which still wait to be adopted. He was in favour of 
more sleep for boys, especially young boys. The hours of 
work were short, but this was because he believed in physical, 
not because he disbelieved in mental, culture. Like the 
Greeks, he put “health” first of human possessions. It was 





natural that he should be attracted by things Greek- 


The education described so delightfully in the immortal 


passage from the Clouds of Aristophanes, which consiaie 
in wrestling and running races “ with some modest mate, al} 
in the sweet springtime when the plane is whispering to the 
lime,” in the gardens of the Academy, those playing-fields 
of the Athenian boy, where Marathon, as they said, wag won 
and, for the rest, in learning to recite the old epic hymns, 
to sing, to dance, and to behave becomingly—thig was 
indeed an education after Almond’s own heart. This wag 
very largely the education of Loretto. Only Almond later 
added science, in which he had a great belief, and 
simple, manly Christianity. “I believe in Latin,” he says, 
“as the best training subject, and in Greek literature as the 
inspirer of the nobler intellectual qualities.” “TI haye , 
great and increasing belief,” he writes in another place, “in 
the value of scientific thought in education. But I think 
what has most to do with my prejudices is that the Greeks 
especially appear to me to have been so infinitely more rational 
in their habits of life than modern nations are.” And again: 
“To have read through the Odyssey is an education in itself 
and gives a perpetual distaste for the vulgarity which swarms, 
upon the railway bookstalls. Will your French and German 
do this?” If his school did not win many prizes or distinc. 
tions in the intellectual world, this was not because he was 
unintellectual. These ends are, as he points out, attained 
partly by specialisation, partly by the purchase of clever boys 
by means of what he detested,—“ baby scholarships,” as he 
called them. It was because he put other things first, 
Loretto was to be “a community visibly living according to the 
dictates of science or right reason.” “ Rationality all round,” 
in habits, in garb, in religion, this was his watchword. If 
Loretto remained small, he was content. Like Arnold, he did 
not think numbers of the first importance, and he never yielded 
a jot to any temptation to increase his own gains or glory. 
Spartam nactus es, hancexorna! This might be called his self. 
adopted motto, since if he did not quote the words, he 
himself compared Loretto to Sparta, with no decorative build. 
ings, nothing to strike or charm the eye, yet the home and 
nurse, as he saw and was not ashamed to claim it, of a healthy 
and dominant, and even heroic, type. For the adorning he 
gave it was of a genuinely Spartan character, the ornament 
of a manly and energetic spirit, well expressed in some fine 
lines by the school poet, Mr. Henry Johnstone, too long to 
quote here, but excellently well worth reading. It is 
characteristic that of other schools he preferred Eton, with its 
absence of formalism, its abundance of outdoor life, its old 
simple classical curriculum. But he thought Eton too 
“T’ll tell you (cool of me),” he writes to an Eton 
You allow 


luxurious. 
master, “what I think the great defect of Eton. 
any amount of hurtful self-indulgence.” 


It is obvious that the last thing that Almond wished to be 
was an ascetic. Yet he would have avowed, like St. Paul, 
whom he so much admired, that he kept his body in training 
lest he should beat the air. It is odd, but it is characteristic, 
that he should say: “ Keble seems to me to take the right 
side in a more important controversy than any theological 
one,—viz., the side of simple and Christian living against fine 
linen and sumptuous living.” And again: “Next to being 
where I am, I'd like to have been Warden of Keble. What 
a fight against all the demons of convention and preju- 
dice one would have had! And fighting for an ideal is 
the great happiness of life.” As it chanced, one of his 
earliest pupils and truest friends, to whom he wrote his 
last dying letter, was Bishop Mylne, one of the first Tutors 
of Keble. 

It would be easy to multiply quotations, but to do 
justice to Almond the reader must go to the book itself, to his 
own letters, to the many traits and touches so happily brought 
together from a hundred sources and hands by Mr. Mackenzie. 
Almond was lucky in having as one of his original pupil. 
friends Mr. Andrew Lang. The few pages in which that 
charming writer, with his inimitable lightness of hand, 
portrays Loretto and the “ Head” as he knew him—his cricket, 
his football, his love of Darwin, his strictures, in the intervals 
of salmon fishing, upon a certain “ Higher Critic,” whom he 
playfully described as being “as hard to find one’s way about 
as the Muir of Rannoch in a fog ”—are among the most enter- 
taining. But the book is much more than entertaining. 
Almond was something of a genius; bold, original even to the 
verge of eccentricity, arbitrary, kindly, warm, he was a man 
privately to be loved and adored, as in these pages he is, by his 
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friends and pupils; publicly to be reckoned with and studied, 


and to deserve the admiration and thanks of all who care 
for the training of the young, or for the future of what lhe 
would have called our national “ breed of men.” 








MODERN EUROPE.* 

“ WHOSOEVER,” wrote Sir Walter Raleigh, “in writing a 
modern history shall follow truth too near the heels, it may 
haply strike out his teeth.” This danger Dr. Rose is well 
aware of. Many events of the last thirty years are still 
shrouded in contemporary fog, many forces which now seem 
all-important may shrink to insignificance in the calm retro- 
spect of history, and movements which are still obscure may 
stand out in time as the true features of the age. His work, 
as he says, is that of a pioneer, “to notch the track,” and 
provide for his successors a provisional chart. In one sense 
his path is clear. The last three decades may contain the 
germs of an unpredictable future, but they also represent 
the consequences of a more or less intelligible past. 
The forces unloosed in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century reach at its end their destined conclu- 
sion. This is especially true of the two great ideals of 
democracy and nationalism. The French Revolution preached 
the first to the world, and throughout the century we can 
discern with some certainty its slow development. Napoleon 
taught the Germans and Italians that they were nations, and 
the idea grew till the men of destiny were found in Bismarck 
and Cavour to give it practical realisation. This is the key to 
the chief movement of the century, which ended in the con- 
solidation of Germany and Italy. France, its first propa- 
gandist, played the part of an unwilling agent of fate, and 
suffered at the hands of the genie she had raised. England 
remained the critical and sympathetic spectator of a conflict 
which did not touch her interests. It is in the sequel to the 
new nationalism that the historian finds his difficulty, for the 
desire of expansion followed on consolidation, and the area of 
strife, instead of being narrowed to Central Europe, is spread 
over the whole globe, and involves all the Great Powers of 
the world. If nationalism is the keynote of the first era, 
Imperialism dominates the latter, and we are still in the 
thick of its manifestations. 

Dr. Rose begins his narrative with the year 1870 and the 
outbreak of the war between France and Germany. He gives 
a fair and candid portrait of that colossal adventurer, 
Napoleon III., who “did not know the difference between 
dreaming and thinking.” He never quite lost the character of 
the political refugee, and he was full of the ingenuity of the 
arriviste rather than the statesman. Believing that a success- 
ful war was the only thing needed to establish his dynasty, he 
so mismanaged the game that he put the winning cards from 
the start in his opponent’s hand. He failed to make use of 
the Austrian enmity to Prussia, and when war broke out 
found himself without an ally. Dr. Rose takes a different 
view of the famous Ems telegram from most historians. He 
does not consider that Bismarck’s editing of it did anything to 
precipitate war. War was clearly inevitable after the Duc de 
Gramont’s dictatorial despatch. Of the great campaign we 
are given an excellent summary, on which we have no criticism 
tomake, Sedan could only mean the ruin of the Napoleonic 
edifice. An Emperor who, in the phrase quoted by Nassau Senior, 
was “condemned to be brilliant,” must fall with the failure 
of his adventure. “The flashy sensationalism of his policy, 
setting the tone for Parisian society, was fatal to the honest 
unseen drudgery which builds up a solid edifice alike in public 
and in private life.” Thereafter came the slow work of recon- 
struction on a different plan. The history of these years is 
brilliantly told in M. Hanotaux’s Contemporary France, of 


which the second volume hus just been translated. France | 


was fortunate in her citizens, for the fiery patriotism of 
Gambetta was as necessary to the task as the clear-sighted 
and resolute statesmanship of Thiers, “ the greatest little man 
known to history.” That tragical enterprise, the Commune, 
as Dr. Rose points out, was in reality a war of town and 
country, an attempt on the part of Paris to assert herself as 
against the provinces. With its failure the way was paved for 
4 true national government, and in the Republic under 
MacMahon France found almost by accident the type of 


* (1) The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1900, By J. Holland 
Litt.D. London: A. Constable and Co. [18s. net.]——-(2) Contemporary 
By Gabriel Hanotaux. Vol. II. Same publishers, [ 15s. net. ] 





| Constitution most suited to her needs. 


Bismarck favoured 
the change, because he believed it would be wne République 
dissolvante; but for once that shrewd prophet was mis- 
taken. 

Germany, victorious on the field, had to face the harder 
work of internal consolidation. How widely divergent were 
the elements which the new “master of Europe,” Bismarck, 
had to unite appears clearly from Dr. Rose’s narrative. The 
constitutional and fiscal fabric which he created still stands, 
but time has shown flaws in the structure. The immense 
impulse to activity which the new nationalism gave and the 
prosperity which followed have consecrated Bismarck’s work ; 
but it remains to be seen how far it will bear the strain of 
that period of low national vitality which follows all expan- 
sion. Meantime, foreign affairs distracted the attention of 
Europe from Germany's domestic policy. The Eastern 
question rose into prominence, and the storm-centre shifted 
to the Balkans. Dr. Rose is a severe critic of the policy 
inaugurated by Lora Beaconsfield, which, in opposition 
to the supposed designs of Russia, encouraged the Sultan 
in his obstinacy; and he quotes on his side the authority of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who could not be accused of undue 
tenderness towards the Ozar’s Government. His narrative 
of the events of the Russo-Turkish War is, ike all his military 
chapters, clear and adequate; and scarcely less good is his 
account of the tortuous diplomacy which culminated in the 
Berlin Conference. The Conference was largely a sham, all 
the chief points having been privately settled beforehand. Its 
main importance is the impetus which it gave to the 
opposition to the bureaucracy in Russia, for by its effect on 
national pride it largely contributed to make Nihilism possible. 
But the movement produced no leader, and the murder of 
Alexander II. on the eve of a reforming career discredited it 
finally with the bulk of the Russian people. Dr. Rose does 
justice to that strangest of Monarchs, Alexander III., who, 
with scanty ability, and under constant threats of death, 
grappled with the affairs of his Empire with an unwearied 
resolution to which we can scarcely refuse the name of 
heroism. 

The rest of the epoch is dominated by Imperialism. The 
mutual fears of France and Russia created the Dual Alliance, 
which was met by the union of the three old opponents, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. Dr. Rose, who as a rule 
inclines towards Germany in sympathy, thinks that the 
“Triple Alliance was the genuinely conservative league which 
saved Europe from the designs of the restless Republic and 
the exacting egotism of Alexander III.” But we doubt 
whether the idea of the revanche ever took practical shape in 
France during these years, while there is good evidence, on the 
contrary, that Bismarck intended to bleed the Republic further 
if a fair excuse offered. Both alliances were prompted by 
fear, and served the useful purpose of a checkmate in 
Europe. The international struggle was carried to further 
regions. British opposition to Russia in the Balkans 
was repaid by Russian interference on the Indian frontier, 
of which Dr. Rose has furnished us with a full account. 
Excellent, too, is his chapter on Egypt, though certain 
of his facts might be corrected in view of the dis- 





| elemental in man.” 


closures in the recent Life of Lord Granville. No one will 
grudge the space he has given to the heroic story of Gordon, of 
whom he says well that “he appealed to all that is most 
Not the least useful part of the work is 
that dealing with the modern partition of Africa by European 
Powers, which gives an orderly account of many tangled 
enterprises. We believe ourselves to be the chief African 
Power; but how many people are aware that, even including 
the Soudan, we own nearly half-a-million square miles fewer 
than France, though it is true that the Sahara makes up the 
bulk of her territory ? 

In his closing chapter Dr. Rose sums up the main features 
of the period he has reviewed. The ferment of nationalism 
begins formally with the Franco-Austrian War of 1859, and 
reaches its dramatic finale in 1870. Then comes the extra- 
European activity of the Continent, in which Britain reaped 
the fruit of earlier blunders in the serious hostility of Russia, 
whether shown direct or through the tacit support of German 
enterprises. On the whole, we have been more fortunate than 
we deserved, for we have saved our chestnuts, if sometimes 
with difficulty, from the fire. We failed to use the influence 
which our position as a powerful outsider gave us through 
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not knowing our own mind; though Egypt, the one occasion 
when by the force of a great administrator we had it made 
up for us, shows the advantages we might have reaped else- 
where. We may close with quoting Dr. Rose’s wise words on 
the close relation between insular and Imperial affairs :— 


“In times of dull trade and high taxation there is a danger 
that attention will be bestowed almost wholly on home politics. 
In periods marked by prosperity and contentment the affairs of 
the Empire tend to overshadow local concerns. The United 
Kingdom cannot afford to relax its energies in either sphere. To 
neglect domestic reform is to court the fate of Carthage; to dis- 
regard the claims of our young commonwealths beyond the seas 
is to follow in the wake of Spain. Assuredly of all people that 
have ever faced political problems, the British race needs the 
widest vision, the sanest judgment, the most unremitting study of 
public affairs, both internal and imperial.” 





GEORGE, DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE.* 

THE Duke of Cambridge was long regarded by the Army as 
its acknowledged, and, as it were, hereditary, champion against 
the dissolvent forms of Parliamentary government; and this 
view was ina large measure justified by the notorious improvi- 
dence which signalised all our dealings with the Army during 
the nineteenth century. Neither the nation nor the politicians 
ever seemed to realise that an effective Army, however small, 
is the last thing in the world that can be extemporised at the 
eleventh hour, nor to understand, though they had frequent 
practical demonstration of the fact, both at home and abroad, 
how ruinous, if not altogether fatal, are the consequences of 
unpreparedness for war. Untaught by the experience of the 
Crimea, England entered upon the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny, and upon nearly every subsequent campaign, with a 
totally insufficient force, and viewed the conclusion of each 
war as it came, not as the opportunity for setting her military 
house in order, but as the final closing of the gates of Janus, 
and therefore as the fitting occasion for wholesale reduction. 
The one consistent opponent of all such hasty reductions 
was the Commander-in-Chief. Hence the not altogether un- 
founded belief in the Service that if H.R.H. had not com- 
manded the Army during this critical period there would 
have been no British Army left to command. It is not, in 
the circumstances, surprising that Colonel Willoughby Verner 
should find many occasions upon which the Duke, who objected 
to every new proposal almost as a matter of course, was very 
often justified by results. But one cannot help feeling that, 
but for the unfortunate ineptitude of the attempts at Army 
reform during the past five years, Colonel Verner would have 
been less successful in arguing that the halo with which he 
has invested the champion of the old order in representing 
him as a progressive soldier was all his by right. 

For our own part, we should base our gratitude to the 
Duke of Cambridge on quite other grounds. His greatness 
lay in the wise instinct with which his whole house, and in 
particular his cousin the Queen, were so signally gifted. His 
opinions and wishes were overruled again and again, and this 
he very greatly deplored. But once his protest was made 
known, and the Cabinet decision given, he accepted the decision 
with a loyalty and a good sense which it would have been 
impossible to expect from any ordinary Commander-in-Chief. 
A Wolseley or a Kitchener would probably have held that the 
abandonment of principles which he believed to be vital, or 
the inauguration of reforms which he held to be injurious, 
must either compel him to resign office in favour of some 
other soldier who was more in harmony with the party in 
power, or else to bring the conflict of opinions down into the 
arena of party politics, as there has been of late a certain 
regrettable te>dency to do. The continued tenure of office 
by the Duke of Cambridge, on the other hand, during times 
of change, or, as he must often have viewed them, even of 
revolution, was a guarantee, first, of continuity of policy in 
the Army itself, and, secondly, of loyal obedience to the will 
of the nation. No doubt the Duke was inclined to put the 
interests of the Army as a caste above those of the nation, 
and the interests of the Crown, whose particular servants he 
held the Army te be, first of all; and he shared the suspicions 
with which many of his Royal ancestors regarded a Parlia- 
mentary Army. He knew, however, exactly how far he could 
carry his own personal convictions, and he never once considered 





* Military Life of H.R.H. George, Duke of Cambridge. By Colonel Willoughby 
Verner, Assisted by Captain Parker. vols. London: John Murray. 
| 36s, net. } 





the adoption of contrary views as a personal insult to himself. 
while even when his views prevailed his personal position and 
character were such that he never could be a military 
adventurer. Not only was he emphatically not a progressive, 
but it was, at the particular period during which he held the 
command, an almost unmixed blessing that he was even ultra. 
conservative. 

But great as is the interest which attaches to the personal 
aspect of the life of one who, as his biographer reminds 
us, formed the link between the Duke of Wellington’s Army 
and the Army of to-day, perhaps the main value of Colonel 
Verner’s book lies in the view with which it furnishes ys 
of our complicated Army problem as seen from the old room 
at the Horse Guards. Of course this view is a somewhat 
partial one, and it certainly appears that Colonel Verner 
might have made a better book if he had regarded himself less 
as the biographer of an individual and more as the historian of 
fifty years of War Office and Army problems. A more rigorous 
selection of the letters and papers printed might have made 
room for a more elaborate account of the opinions and policy 
of the various important persons who were in charge of the 
War Office during the period, and Colonel Verner’s own 
interpolations are also more often unfortunate than not, 
Nevertheless, to those who are familiar with the main 
outlines of Army problems, or with the highly technical and 
complicated questions of War Office organisation, this 
presentation of the more conservative view will repay careful 
study. 

It is impossible for us to deal at length with all the topics 
which arise on what is practically a review of fifty years of the 
history of the Army. We therefore select for more detailed 
notice the account which Colonel Verner gives us of the 
old Duke’s opinions upon what is certainly the burning 
question of the day in Pall Mall; we mean the problem of 
the Second Line Army. The real puzzle which has confronted 
the War Office for many years, and is still unsolved, is how 
to make a tail-coat out of material sufficient only for an Eton 
jacket. Before the Cardwell reforms we had a small Army, 
but no Reserve ; after the Cardwell reforms a small Reserve, 
but, as far as the Home islands are concerned, no Army. 
The disasters of Isandhlwana and Majuba are indeed largely 
attributable to these facts, the battalions which were there 
represented being preparatory schools, and no longer fighting 
corps. For a large war, again, or for the defence of the Indian 
frontier, the Regular Army, even with Lord Cardwell’s 
Reserve, does not, as Lord Roberts has warned us, provide us 
with anything like the numbers we require, and yet leaves 
England seriously denuded of troops. 

The Duke was, unfortunately, not sufficiently impressed with 
the need for great numbers; his prejudices were undoubtedly 
in favour of the long-service Regular, and as much of him as 
possible. But he was forced to acknowledge that anything 
like large numbers of Regular troops were out of the question, 
and this forced him into what is virtually an untenable 
position. He was quite alive, like the Duke of Wellington 
before him, to the value of the Militia as providing a second 
line to the Army. But he would have been unable to agree, 
even had it ever been proposed to him, that the only 
remedy for the serious and constantly increasing decline in 
its numbers—short of the enforcement of the Militia Ballot in 
times of peace, to which no Government of his day would 
have consented—lay in so arranging the conditions of service 
in the Militia as to make it possible for the employed 
population generally to take service in its ranks. Yet one 
can hardly be surprised that so intensely conservative 
a soldier should have held the views that he did upon the 
paramount importance of long continuous periods of training. 
“Of course, I could not for a moment subscribe to the idea 
that six months’ drill could possibly make a soldier; indeed, I 
should be very sorry to see three years’ service made the rule, 
because I think that six years’ is hardly enough.”—(Speech in 
the House of Lords on Mr. Cardwell’s Bill.) Consequently, 
although he seems to have realised that the Militia, and not 
the Regular Army, should be the true territorial troops, and 
wisely protested against their divorce from the Lord-Lieutenant 
and their mariage de convenance with those very territorial 
Regular regiments of which he disapproved, he contributed 
in no small degree to hasten the decline of the old Con- 
stitutional force. His views on training encouraged him to 
force the Militia more and more to try to be sham Regulars, 
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whilst in the interests of the Army he entirely approved of 
the present system under which thirty thousand Militiamen 
every year are passed into the Army, to the ruin of the 
Militia as an independent force. ] - ak 

A similar line of reasoning, and, as we think, a similar error, 
underlay his attitude towards the early stages of the Volunteer 
movement. “I hope you will on no account give way to 
Volunteer Corps, of which I see so much said in the newspapers. 
These will never answer; they are unmanageable bodies, and 
would ruin our Army.”—(Letter to Lord Panmure, Septem- 
ber 25th, 1857.) There are many eminent soldiers to-day who 
would certainly not consider themselves old-fashioned who 
subscribe to such doctrines. Colonel Verner appears to 
be one of them, while the following passage taken from a 
letter to Sir George Cornewall Lewis in 1862 advances the 
very arguments which were urged by a correspondent in the 
Spectator last autumn :— 

“J am confident that great mischief will arise if a money pay- 
ment per head be granted to the Volunteers...... The money 
would be far better spent on the Regular Army or on the Militia. 

_... You may depend upon it, for every pound you thus spend 

on the Volunteers, Parliament will call upon you to make corre- 
sponding reductions in the Estimates for the Army, the very worst 
thing that could happen, for nothing would be so dangerous to 
the Empire as a system of allowing the Volunteers gradually to 
take the place of the Army.” 
The rival claims of continuous and intermittent military 
training are, however, even yet not finally determined. When 
they are, as we hope they soon will be, we shall have solved 
the problem which, largely for want of sufficiently reliable 
data, and partly owing to preconceived notions, the Duke of 
Cambridge and his contemporaries were only able to enunciate. 
At least it may be said of the Duke that he stated the 
two main propositions of the syllogism fairly and sensibly 
enough :— 

“The great thing we want in this country is a Reserve Force 
for the Army, whence the latter can be easily recruited in time of 
war.”—Letter to Lord Panmure, 1856. 

“The service [e.g., in the Volunteers] should be made as little 

irksome to the man as possible, and the object to be attained is 
therefore clearly to give the force to be enrolled such an organisa- 
tion as to combine, as far as possible, efficiency with the least 
amount of trouble or vexation to the parties forming it.”— 
Memorandum on Volunteer Corps, 1859. 
It has taken us half-a-century and the South African War to 
see that, granted the truth of these two propositions, they 
supply all the materials for a logical conclusion in the matter 
of the Second Line Army. 





MR. STOPFORD BR KE ON SHAKESPEARE.* 
Tue interest of the Shakespearean drama does not diminish. 
“Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale.” Occasionally, as 
part of a pose, a clever farceur like Mr. Bernard Shaw may 
protest that Shakespeare is overrated, if not altogether 
obsolete, but this is only as a pose. Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
volume of lectures is the latest wreath laid upon the poet’s tomb. 
The plays discussed are Midsummer Night’s Dream, Romeo 
and Juliet, Richard II., Richard III., Merchant of Venice, 
As You Inke It, Macbeth, Coriolanus, Winter's Tale, Tempest. 
Thus in only one case—the play of Macbeth—does Mr. Brooke 
traverse the same ground as Mr, Bradley in his recently 
published lectures on Shakespearean tragedy. Perhaps in no 
better way can we appraise Mr. Stopford Brooke's con- 
tribution to criticism than by a comparison of his treat- 
ment of this tragedy with Mr. Bradley's. As to method, 
it would be true to say that what Mr. Brooke aims at 
giving us is an impressionist record of the effect mude 
by the play upon a sympathetic mind, while Mr. Brad- 
ley attempts the more laborious task of giving this 
imaginative experience by way of detailed analysis. We 
should anticipate, therefore, that the one account would prove 
more minutely accurate, and that the other would present the 
leading features of the play with greater intensity. And on 
the whole this anticipation proves true; and the agreement as 
to the broad significance of the play, despite superficial 
differences, is consoling to the student. It may be interesting 
to mention a few of these differences. The first of any im- 
portance concerns the witches. Mr. Bradley makes a point 
of insisting that they are witches and nothing more, and he 
¢elis us that their qualities and behaviour are all drawn straight 





* On Ten Plays %, Shakespeare, 
Constable and Co. [7s. 6d, net.) 





By Stopford A. Brooke, London: A. 








from Scot’s Discovery of Witcheraft. Mr. Brooke identifies 
them with those spiritual beings on whom Lady Macbeth 
calls— 
“Murdering ministers 

Wherever in your sightless substances 

You wait on nature’s mischief ”— 
and describes them as “not only creatures that have power 
over the natural forces which do barm to men, but also 
creatures that have a spiritual power over the soul which has 
cherished guilty thoughts.” Then he adds :— 


“Shakespeare from the common notions of witchcraft, added to 
this conception (since he was a playwright) the cave, the cauldron, 
the gruesome ingredients in the wicked broth, the wild and 
withered aspect of the Weird Sisters, the skinny finger and the 
choppy lip, the grim mirth of these inhuman Things, These 
additions did not interfere with the spiritual conception. They 
belonged to the witches only when they materialised themselves 
for a material purpose. And, as I tltink, no one despised them 
more than the witches themselves. Indeed these material 
adjuncts were illusions. They vanish with those that formed 
them into the filthy air from whence they came.” 


A reader with the play and the two commentaries before him 
would perhaps decide that although Mr. Stopford Brooke 
scores a point by his last sentence, the scene where Hecate 
rates the witches goes to show that Shakespeare meant them 
to be witches, as witches were conceived in his day; while at 
the same time their significance in the play is what Mr. Brooke 
so eloquently describes. This significance Mr. Bradley also 
allows, for he says: “The witches must represent not only the 
evil slumbering in the hero’s soul, but all those obscurer 
influences of the evil around him in the world which aid his 
own ambition and the incitements of his wife.” 

Another much-debated point in this play is the Porter 
scene. This, as against Coleridge, both commentators defend : 
Mr. Bradley to the extent that no one but the author of the 
scene of Duncan’s murder could have conceived it, though he 
does not consider the writing especially Shakespearean; 
while Mr, Brooke goes further :— 


“The Porter's soliloquy, his fancy of himself as porter of Hell- 
gate; his inventive conversation with those who seek admittance 
into hell; his sudden, drunken turn that he is mistaken,—the 
ome is too cold for hell; his disquisition on the effects of drink; 

is sudden leap into poetic imagination—‘that go the primrose 
way to the everlasting bonfire ’—are all in Shakespeare’s manner 
and invention. I do not believe there was another Elizabethan 
dramatist who could have written this,” 


But the main point of interest, of course, is the character of 
the hero himself. And here it is interesting to observe that 
both lay stress on Macbeth’s imaginativeness, Mr. Stopford 
Brooke apparently thinking he does so for the first time, and 
Mr. Bradley stating in a footnote that he does not know who 
first called attention to this salient characteristic. From some 
fine paragraphs in Mr, Brooke's lecture we extract a few 
sentences :— 


“Imagination—that is his trouble! It is this lively shaping, 
various imagination, continually multiplying new aspects of any- 
thing to be done, or that has been done, which is at the root of 
his hesitations, his fears, his outbursts of agony. ..... Every- 
thing he says in this play is poeticaily said, cast in keen imagina- 
tion’s mould, thought and form equally good; and rising easily, 
at times of great emotion, into words equal to the emotion. ..... 
Before, during, and after the murder this imagination, blown into 
a white heat by the intense passion of the hour, is so alive and 
powerful that it doubles the horror of the murder. It sees an 
air-drawn dagger. It blackens all Nature with this thought. It 
drags in the remotest things to increase the terror of the present 
—Hecate, Tarquin, whose strides towards his design are like those 
of withered murder with her sentinel the wolf. In the very 
midst of his slaughter he hears a voice: ‘Sleep no more! 
Macbeth hath murdered sleep,’ and at the word his imagination 
takes fire and runs away from the horror of the moment into all 
the poetry of sleep...... This great imaginative power in a 
rude and ignorant time, and in a man who had no natural 
opportunity of expressing it in its proper forms, was sure to 
have, as its child, not only superstition, which is ignorant 
imagination in a wrong place, but also the fears which accompany 
superstition, Shakespeare lays this deep in Macbeth’s tempera- 
ment. Its presence is one of the main keys to his thoughts and 
acts. What seems supernatural sets at once his nerves in a 
storm.” 

As to the interpretation of this imaginative nature our two 
critics differ. Mr. Bradley treats it as the channel through 
which Macbeth’s better nature speaks to him :— 

“ Macbeth’s better nature—to put the matter for clearness’ 
sake too broadly—instead of speaking to him in the overt 
language of moral ideas, commands, and prohibitions, incorporates 
itself in images which alarm and horrify..... . His conscious 
or reflective mind moves chiefly among considerations of out- 
ward success and failure, while his inner being is convulsed by 
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conscience. And his inability to understand himself is repeated 
and exaggerated in the interpretations of actors and critics.” 

To this, it seems to us, it might fairly be replied that the 
nature of the conscience in the particular case must be 
inferred from the nature of the images which present them- 
selves. Accordingly, Mr. Stopford Brooke seems justified in 
refusing to use the word “ conscience” of Macbeth :— 

“If we would see Macbeth clearly we must not dwell on his 

conscience, of which so much is made, but on his sense of honour. 
They are, of course, related to one another, but the realm of each 
is quite distinct...... Macbeth is honourable, but without the 
conscience which is honour’s guard.” 
But here again we find Mr. Bradley agreeing, for he says in 
another place: “ He has never, to put it pedantically, accepted 
as the principle of his conduct the morality which takes shape 
in his imaginative fears.” One curious difference of interpre- 
tation emerges as to the speech, “Had I but died an hour 
before this chance.” Mr. Brooke remarks on its cool, 
deliberate hypocrisy, its poetic turn, “as of an orator over 
the honoured dead”; Mr. Bradley, while allowing that it was 
meant to deceive, regards it as uttering at the same time 
Macbeth’s profoundest feeling. Might not the views be recon- 
ciled by referring it to the class of “ironical” speeches, of 
which the play has many,—those which carry to the audience 
a different significance from that which they have to the actor 
whospeaks them? Itseems hardly fair to parallel this speech, 
as Mr. Bradley does, with “Duncan is in his grave” and 
“ Better be with the dead,” which are almost soliloquies. 

We have spent all our space upon one of Mr. Brooke's 
lectures; but the reader may justly argue from the fine 
guality of this to the others in his book. They are all the 
product of a fresh and imaginative mind, alive to all the 
subtle influences of poetry, and capable of conveying its im- 
pressions to others. Perhaps the best of all are those upon 
As You Like It and Romeo and Juliet. 





NOVELS. 


A VENDETTA IN VANITY FAIR*® 

Tue novel of society manners (or mannerlessness) has been 
produced, or perhaps we should say manufactured, in such 
quantities of late years that a new excursion into that 
somewhat discredited domain of fiction provokes but a 
languid curiosity in the mind of the expert reader. The 
ingredients and apparatus have grown painfully familiar. We 
grow aweary of the doings of the idle rich, of parasitic peers, 
of the faithful reproduction of the clipped colloquialisms of 
Mayfair, of the veiled advertisements of fashionable milliners 
and restaurants, of bridge-playing week-end parties; in a 
word, of the portraiture of those who regulate their lives by 
the “petty decalogue of Mode.” But an exception may be 
fairly made in favour of the novel before us, in that the 
author has attempted, and not without success, to show the 
workings of an elemental passion on the minds of confirmed 
pleasure-seekers. A Vendetta in Vanity Fair is a study 
in feminine jealousy, and though the virus is diluted by 
its artificial surroundings, and has lost its primitive ferocity 
and single-heartedness, it supplies a continuous driving- 
power to tle two principal characters, whose long duel is 
described with skill and humour in Miss Miller's pages. 

Maud Bellingham and Mabel Crosbie had been at school 
together, and when the former fell in love with the good- 
looking drawing-master, Mabel “sneaked” to the authorities. 
As things turned out, it was really a merciful intervention, 
as Maud was utterly unfitted to be a poor man’s wife; none 
the less, she never forgave the treachery of her friend, knowing 
it to have been prompted by jealousy. Eighteen years later, at 
the point where the story opens, the drawing-master is living 
in poverty with his only daughter in Camden Town; Maud 
has become Lady Bellingham, wife of a rich, adoring, and 
easygoing Peer; and Mabel, a widow in easy but not affluent 
circumstances, is bent on capturing Sir Owen Arminger, a 
millionaire Empire-builder who is cautiously contemplating 
matrimony. Lady Bellingham and Mrs, Crosbie constantly 
meet; they are on the surface intimates, and call each other 
by their Christian names; but the old antagonism manifests 
itself in a constant interchange of feline amenities, and it only 
needs an opportunity to convert it into acute hostility. That 
opportunity is furnished by Lady Bellingham’s discovery 
eA By Esther Miller, London: W. Heinemann. 


* A Vendetta in Vanity Fair. 
[6s.} 








that Mrs. Crosbie has unearthed the drawing-master, ang 
is extending to him a humiliating patronage. 
Bellingham, who acts on her impulses with the rapidity of 
Slav, immediately descends on Camden Town in a benevolent 
whirlwind, bestows on Mortimer Herrick—the impecunions 
artist—a lavish commission for the decoration of her country 
house, which involves his cancelling his engagement with Mrs, 
Crosbie, and carries off his daughter Ella to Grosvenor Square, 
The girl is beautiful, charming, and socially ambitious, and Lad 
Bellingham promptly conceives the further plan of detaching 
Sir Owen Arminger from his allegiance to Mrs. Crosbie by 
throwing him on every possible occasion into the company of 
her lovely protégée. The plot works like magic for a while, 
until the spretae injuria formae goads Mrs. Crosbie into 
vindictive reprisals. Rushton Coke, a plausible but dis. 
reputable man of fashion, who has lent money to Herrick, and 
made dishonourable advances to his daughter on the strength 
of it, smarting under his repulse, lends Mrs. Crosbie aid ing 
plot to blacken Ella’s character, and consents to hand over letters, 
written by her in perfect innocence, but on which a damaging 
construction can be placed. To reveal more of the plot would 
be to discount the pleasures of perusal; but we may note as 
the special mark of an ingenious and entertaining story the 
cleverness which Miss Miller has shown in retaining the sym; 
patbies of the reader for so strangely mixed a character as 
Lady Bellingham. One cannot help liking her even in her 
most outrageous moods; but there is, after all, this great 
difference between her and her rival, that she is an unscrupulous 
rather than an unprincipled woman ; and although her benevo- 
lence is largely dictated by vanity and caprice, one feels that 
—jealousy apart—she is essentially good-natured. So too 
with Ella, who remains an engaging and ingenuous figure, in 
spite of her undisguised and passionate thirst for the good 
things which wealth and position alone can secure. The 
dénotiment, in which both intriguers are confounded by a 
common Nemesis, is happily compact of romance and retribu- 
tion, and the unexpected, but well-merited, triumph of the 
unobtrusive good genius of the story lends a pleasantly 
old-fashioned flavour to an essentially modern novel. 





The House of Riddles. By Dorothea Gerard. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—The story of The House of Riddles oscillates between the 
Klondyke and a seaside University town in Scotland which the 
reader of the book will have no G@ifficulty in identifying. The 
plot is ingenious, and the way in which the heroine, Elvira 
Cameron, runs to earth the man who has committed the murder 
of which her husband is accused is worthy of the finest detective 
skill in fiction. Whether the only means by which Elvira can 
accomplish her ends are not really too treacherous to be used is 
another question; but certainly Kennedy, the murderer, does not 
deserve to have much mercy shown him. People who play golf 
on the wind-swoept links by the sea in the Scotch University 
town treated of will be exhilarated to think that secret pas- 
sages may connect some of the old houses in the town with each 
other; but it is difficult to imagine this particular place as having 
ever been the scone of a considerable counterfeit bank-note 
factory. The short stories which are included in the volume 
are not very interesting, though thero is a certain pathos in the 
account given of the two monsters who find sympathy and com- 
passion in each other. 

The Resurrection of Cynthia Day. By Florence Morse Kingsley. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—There is a great deal of charm in 
this account of what may be called the resuscitation of an old maid. 
Cynthia Day has, in actual years, reached the thirties at the 
beginning of the book, and is much older in her ways and her 
feelings ; but on being told by arather unsympathetic doctor that 
she has only a year to live, she determines not to waste her last 
few months as she has already wasted the time that is past. As 
she is a person of a sensitive and amiable character, she finds her 
happiness in increasing the happiness of others, and in the end, 
whether because the doctor has made a mistake, or by & 
miraculous recovery, the mortal disease passes away. The manner 
in which this happens is judiciously left vague. The setting of 
the story is in a small town in the neighbourhood of Boston, and 
tho New England atmosphere is very successfully realised. The 
book is attractive, and the reader will be sorry to turn the 
last page, and to say good-bye to the characters, in whom he will 
find that he takes, considering the quiet nature of the story, an 
extraordinary amount of interest. 

The Scar. By Francis Warrington Dawson. (Methuen and Co. 


6s.)—Although published by an English house, The Scar is, like 
the book mentioned above, a story of American life. 


The scene is 
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laid in Virginia, and the whole atmosphere of the book is as 
different from that of the story of “ Cynthia Day” as it is possible 
to imagine. The author gives a very grim picture of life on a 
Virginian plantation ruined by the war, and makes the reader 
understand what is the nature of the “scar” which the great 
conflict left on the face of the vanquished South. The characters, 
while lifelike, are anything but attractive, and the heroine’s 
actions do not always carry conviction. It is the pictures of 
negro life, and the reminder of the inevitable evil consequences 
of even the most just of civil wars, that make the book deserving 
of attention. It is well written, and the author has been merciful 
in the use of the negro dialect. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_@———- 
THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

A General View of the History of the English Bible. By Brooke 
Foss Westcott, D.D. Third Edition, Revised by William Aldis 
Wright. (Macmillan and Co, 12s. 6d. net.)—This book was first 
published in 1863, when tho author was still a master at Harrow. 
A second edition appeared four years afterwards. Dr. W. A. 
Wright has now given us a third, the outcome of an arrangement 
made with the Bishop a few months before his death. “I will 
give you my materials,” he said. To these Dr. Wright has 
added out of his own copious stores. The task, then, has 
been accomplished in an ideally perfect way. The book remains 
substantially what it was, but it has been brought up to date 
by the assimilation of matters that have come to light during 
the last thirty-odd years, Some dates have been corrected, 
and conclusions founded upon them modified. ‘The relation 
between Tyndale and Luther is an important example. 
Tyndale’s share in Matthews’s Bible—the translation of the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament—as given by Hall, 
probably on the authority of Rogers, is stated. Some appendices 
have been added, among them an interesting summary of 
the history of the Revised Version. Dr. Westcott’s book is 
almost wholly occupied with the history of the printed Bible. 
One chapter only is given to the manuscript.——This part of the 
subject has been treated in Our Own English Bible, by the Rev, 
W. J. Heaton (Francis Griffiths, 5s. net). Mr. Heaton is perhaps 
a little too facile of belief in legend, as when he says that “Simon 
Zelotes probably met his death [in Britain]}.” This is a very late 
story; earlier traditions assigned Simon’s labours to very different 
regions. The most probable connection of St. Paul with the island 
is through soldiers who may have served there after acting as his 
guards in prison. When Mr. Heaton reaches surer ground he gives 
us what has to be told in an attractive way, Caedmon, Aldhelm, 
Baeda, are described. Further on we hear of King Alfred, of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels and the Rushworth Gloss. Finally, we come 
to Wycliffe, of whose character and work there is an interesting 
account, written in a judiciously sympathetic spirit. Mr. Heaton 
hardly does justice to Stumpe, the clothier of Malmesbury. 
Whatever his grandson may have done—Aubrey says that he used 
scores of manuscripts to stop the bungholes of ale barrels—Stumpe 
himself was a“ pious founder.” “Mr. Stumpe bought and turned 
the abbey into a cloth manufactory.” He bought the abbey build- 
ings when they were doomed to destruction, and rescued the 
abbey church by giving it to his native town. England would 
have been richer in the splendid monuments of the past if the 
great nobles who laid their hands on monastic property had 
imitated the clothier of Malmesbury, who, by the way, is among 

the ancestors of the house of Suffolk and Berkshire. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notices such Books of the week as have not been 
eserved for review in other forms.) 





Ten Years’ Experience in the Manchester and Salford County 
Courts, By Judge E.A. Parry. (Sherratt and Hughes. 1s. net.) 


for all debts under 403. This would cut at the root of the 
“payment by instalment” system. He gives an enumeration of 
the plaintiffs in the cases heard ona single day. The total was 
four hundred and sixty, and of these one hundred and fifty-four 
were travelling drapers, one hundred and thirty general dealers, 
and sixty jewellers, It may safely be said that a very large 
proportion of these debts were for non-necessary things. There 
is, it seems, a “poor man’s bankruptcy,” as it may be called, A 
debtor owing less than £50 may apply for an Administration 
Order, and the Court, instead of making judgment orders for this 
or that debt, issues a general order for liquidation. The defect 
lies in the excessive amount of the Treasury fees. 

Wolfe and Montcalm. By the Abbé H. R, Casgrain. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack. 21s, net.)—The Abbé Casgrain wrote the story of the 
conquest of Canada—he might have been rather inclined to say 
the loss of Canada—with a certain French-Canadian animus. 
That event, whatever it may be called, was largely due to the 
incompetency of Vaudreuil, Montcalm’s superior. But Vandreuil 
was Canadian born, and the Abbé, “like all French-Canadian 
writers,” as the editors put it, was “loyal to the province.” Then 
he is unwilling to give Wolfe the credit of the victory won on the 
Heights of Abraham. He attributes it to good fortune. The 
Romans thought that felicitas was one of the most desirable 
qualities that a general could have. To them it meant the result 
of a number of inappreciable activities in the “lucky” man. 
Anyhow, the editors do not share the Abbé’s belief—he did not 
live to revise his work—and give good reasons for thinking that 
the English general planned the movement which gave him 
Quebec with a full foreknowledge. Whether his successor in the 
command did not profit by the pusillanimity of the man whom 
the death of Montcalm left in power is another matter. The 
Abbé thinks that he did. The book, as a whole, though it may 
need correction here and there, is worthy of the excellent series 
to which it belongs. 


Lyrists of the Restoration, Selected and Edited by John and 
Constance Masefield. (E. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a 
pretty little book, recalling by its format the fashion of the period 
to which its contents belong. The introduction is, we must say, 
not wholly to our taste. The judgment on the morals of the 
Restoration society may be just, but it is scarcely appropriate. 
The question is obvious,—why take such pains with the poetry of 
“an age in which a brutal society aped a refinement it lacked and 
really hated”? As a matter of fact, the poems which are here 
given are quite worthy of a place among English lyrics, but then 
they have been selected. 


Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes. With Introduction, Notes, 
&c., by Ernest de Sélincourt. (H. Frowde. 2s. 6d. net.)—This 
“Guide” first appeared in 1810, together with a volume of 
indifferent sketches by a certain Mr. Wilkinson. In 1820 it was 
reprinted, together with the sonnets on the River Duddon, and 
other poems. Two years later it was published separately, and 
had a considerable circulation. In 1842 it was incorporated with 
a more technical “ guide,”—a traveller with no other instructor 
than Wordsworth would have fared ill. It has not been reprinted 
since 1864. The present edition is welcome. It leaves, of course, 
much unsaid. The antiquarian element is wanting as well as the 
practical. But no book treating of the Lake Country should be 
without it. When a poet describes his own country we are bound 
to listen to him, and in this case we are certainly well repaid. 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. (W.andR. Chambers. 93.)—We 
are glad to have the opportunity of noticing the yearly volume 
of this magazine. Chambers’s Journal, in point of seuiority, 
yields only to Blackwood, the Gentleman’s Magazine being 
left out of consideration. The two long stories in this 
volume—which worthily maintains the standard of its pre- 
decessors—are above tho average in merit. In “ Giant 
Circumstance ”"—an ingenious apology for the use of coincidences 
—Mr. Oxenham seems to change his mind in the progress of his 








—Judge Parry gives some interesting details as to the business of 
the Courts,a business largely on the increase, but his chief object 
is to bring before the public the subject of imprisonment for 
debt. It is a difficult question, and what our author says is well 
worth attention. The “insolvent rich” file a petition in 
bankruptcy; they have nothing to fear except the brutum 
fulmen of a deferred discharge. Here is a case. The debtor 
was a Duke's younger son. His liabilities were £36,311, his 
assets £100. This was the result of betting and extravagance 
in living. Hore is a caso of the “insolvent poor.” Debtor a 
labourer; total earnings of family £1 8s. per week; debts 
£20 103s. 2d., due to eighteen creditors, of whom eleven are 
travelling drapers. Judge Parry would abolish imprisonment 





/ we gain by the change. 





tale, and gives up his intended attack on the War Office, Possibly 
The other story is distinctly original. 
The “ Autocrat” relates how a somewhat unscrupulous adventurer 
plays the part of a King in the Far East. The useful articles are 
well chosen, and the whole makes a very readabie volume, In 
the “ Secret of the Glacier” the lawyers need not have been so 
troubled about the missing register. Copies of all parish registers 
are to be found in the diocesan offices (up to the time of the 
Somerset House system). 


We have received from Messrs. Blackie sundry volumes be- 
longing to their series of “English School Texts,” Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. (6d. each). These are The Siege of Jerusalem 
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(from Lodge’s translation of Josephus), An Embassy to the Great 
Mogul, The Voyages of Captain James (an early Arctic explorer), 
The Adventures of Montluc (translated by Cotton), A Sojourn at 
Lla-ssa, Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, and De la Motte Fouqué’s 
Sintram.—In the “Cameo Classics” (The Library Press) we 
have as many as twenty volumes, out of a large number, which 
it is not necessary to enumerate. We may mention those 
most recently out of copyright,—Charles Reade’s Peg Wofington, 
Kingsley’s Water Babies, and Silas Marner. The paper and 
printing are not exactly of the first quality, but at 6d. net the 
books are very cheap, and the choice is distinctly good. There is 
no excuse for any one to be without good reading when it can be 
s0 easily obtained. But what is the living author to do? De 
Quincey has a queer fancy somewhere of the dead, the incalculable 
and invincible majority, invading and overwhelming the living. 
This is actually happening in the case of books. How can a 
mere modern expect to get a living wage for his work when he 
is thus undersold by the mighty dead? Who will give five 
shillings for the best that Brown, Jones, and Robinson can do 
when he can get Dickens and George Eliot and Charles Reade, 
not to speak of the elder classics, for sixpence ? 





The Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage of the 
British Empire. By Edmund Lodge. (Kelly’s Directories. 31s. 6d.) 
—This, the seventy-fifth edition, exhibits not a few changes and 
developments from the first issue, and is about as satisfactory a 
specimen of its class as could be wished. We observe that the 
type is noticeably good and clear. Coming out a little later than 
some of its compeers, it is able to record the changes of last 
December. We find “the Rt. Honble. John Burns” among the 
Privy Councillors, while the shower of honours amid which the 
Balfour Government disappeared is duly recorded.——The Ozford 
Year-Book and Directory (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 5s. net) is 
a second edition of Part I. of the “Oxford and Cambridge 
Directory.” The aim of the compiler is to give the names, degrees, 
and occupation of all living graduates. No restriction to those who 
' gppear on the College books is stated, or intended, if we understand 
the language of the preface. This being so, the task before the 
editor, who desires to make his list complete, is a very difficult one. 
The men who graduate but do not take Orders or go to the Bar 
are apt to elude the most careful research. We observe an error 
in the fifth item of 12Sa, “1854” for “1884.”———-The Cambridge 
Year-Book and Directory (same publishers) reproduces Part II, 
of the volume mentioned above.——Thom’s Oficial Directory 
(Alex. Thom and Co., Dublin, 21s.) appears for the sixty- 
third time. This volume gives, as we have observed more than 
once, information which cannot be found elsewhere. Why do 
not Messrs. Kelly give us, for London, the highly interesting 
feature of the “ valuations for poor-rate”? Here we have to note 
a curious detail. The valuation lists for Dublin and suburbs have, 
we are told, been revised, and “it has been found desirable to 
include the fast growing districts of Graystones and Delgany.” 
“Desirable” it may be, but it has not been done, We see a 
suggestive collocation in another paragraph of the preface,—“* A 
Special Land Purchase Table” and “A Meteorological Table for 
Ireland,” showing, among other things, the storms of the year. 
This table, by the way, is peculiarly interesting. In North 
Ireland the six stations given show an average rainfall of 32°68, 
the six in South Ireland 35°73. In the first division Blacksod 
Point, Mayo, heads the list with a fall of 47°84, and in the second 
Valencia, Kerry, with 53°76. We very much wish that we could 
have such a book about England as Thom’s Directory is for 
Ireland. 


The Englishwoman’s Year-Book. Edited by Emily Janes. (A. 
and C. Black. 2s. 6d.)—This, the twenty-sixth issue, gives the 
customary information about education, employments and pro- 
fessions—with special treatment of various occupations of all 
grades—art, music, sport, public work, philanthropic and religious 
activities, homes, and, finally, religious work. The vexed question 
of the employment of barmaids is left without a definite pro- 
nouncement, but not without a warning that it is not an eligible 
occupation. The book seems accurate and complete, and we 
congratulate its promoters on its continuation of its useful 
career. 


We have received the fourth and concluding volume of Auction 
Prices of Books, Edited by Luther 8. Livingston (Elliot Stock, 
Ly subscription, £8 8s.), containing the prices given in English 
and American auction-rooms for books during the period 1886 (in 
the States 1894) to 1904 (with sundry supplementary items). 
“Tzaak Walton” is the most notable item in this instalment. 
The name covers thirteen columns, of which by far the larger 
part concern the “Complete Angler.” It is curious that the 





“Lives” are comparatively neglected. The “Complete Angler” 
fetched in one instance (the first five editions bound together) 
£800, but no volume of the “ Lives” exceeded £27, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—— 


Barr (A. E.), The Belle of Bowling Green, Cr 8¥0  .......secsensessereeeeees fone) 60 
Birmingham (G. A.), Hyacinth, cr 8¥0..........ss00+++-e-eeeseeenersseees (E. A ) 60 
Buck (C. H.), The Assistant Commissioner's Note Book, cr 8vo (Stanford) net 60 
Buxton (E, W.), West Africa before Europe, and other Addresses, cr 8yo 
(C. M. Phillips) net 3@ 
Caille (A.), Differential Di is and Treat t of Disease Wy ion) nat 250 
eet «ay orien ood) 60) 
Coles (V. 8. i™ Pastoral Work in gmt Districts, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 3 
Croft (C.), Mrs, Tum: mpsy, imp 8vo : 
eae (BR. H.), Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, 1477: 1549, 8 (J. 
r (A.), The Hatanee, cr 8vo eoee 
A horn (a. ), Wireless Telegraphy, 8vo ............. ood 
Fountain (P.), The Eleven Eaglets of the West, 8vo ... wens Murray) net 10/6 
Guppy (H. B.), Observations of a Naturalist in the inane between 1896 and 
1899, Vol. II., 8vo.. ++-(Macmillan) net 210 
Hall (A. C. A. ). The Relations of Faith and ‘Lite, cr 8v0...... (Longmans) net 26 
Hamilton afc. ), Nature’s Vagabond, and other Stories (Cintto & Windus) 60 
rvey (W.A,), The Model Village and its Cottages, ss 8vo (Batsford) net §¢ 
Hodgkin (T. ), History of England from the Earlies' es to the Norman 
Conquest, 8vo . 
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Howe (M.), Roma Beata, 8vo - Paul) net 106 
Joubert (C.), The White Hand, cr 8V0 .......000+++« (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Lane (Mrs, J.), The Cham e Standard, cr DOD ccceescncensencsenvestened (Lane) 60 
McVey (F. L), Modern Industrialism, cr 8vo ...... ro leton) net 60 
Meadows (A, M.), The Extreme Penalty, cr 8vo igby & leg) 60 
Myrick (H.), yoy, la Poudre, imp 8vo “(Be ~ | 7/6 
Penty (A. J.), The Restoration of The Gila System, ‘vo (Sonnense ein 3/6 


Raleigh (W. , English woes of the Sixteenth Century (MacLehose) net 46 

Renault (E.), Grammaire Franguise a l'usage des Anglais ......... (E. Arnold) 46 

Roberts (H, W.), Architectural Sketching aud Drawing in Perspective, 
a net 7/6 








Roberts (M.), The Blue Peter, cr 8vo . - o0e ee 6/0 
Roberts (T.), Hemming the Adventurer, cr ‘Bv0.. (Ward & Lock) 60 
Robinson (L. A.), The Health of Our Children, cr 8v0 2) 
Shadwell (A.), Industrial Efficiency, 2 — BVO ...c0000 net 26 
Simcoe (H. A.), Sullivan v. Critio, or 8vo ......... net 30 
Solomon (H. G.), Electricity Meters, oro. net 160 
Suffering’s Journey on the Earth, by Carmen Sylva, cr 8vo ... net 3/6 
Tariff Commission Report, Vol. IL, Part VI., 4to aneeene net 26 
Three Dorset Ca “ at Trafal r (The), OS oun (J. net 1 
Trowbridge (W. R. H.), A Dazzling Reprobate, cr 8v0 .. nwin) 6/0 
Unanswered Question (An), by “ Alien,” cr 8vo.,......... Digby & Long) 6/0 
Ventors (D.), Sweet Mistress ARMRO, CF BVO cocccee cocrcncoscorccccccecoenecces (Drane 
Vivian (P.), The Churches and Modern Thought, 8vo ............. (Watts) net 60 
Walker (C, F.), The Cuckoo's Egg, cr 800  .....cececcecseeseeneee (Digby & Long) 60 
Woolacott (F. J. My Lectures —- =. = of Infectious Diseases, 

cr 8yo ...... eregeqeovcvecccces (Scientific Press) net 26 





cr 80 sg) 60 


Yorke (C.), Irresponsible Kitty, : .. (Loni 
of Orthopedi Surgery, ‘dto (Bebinan) net 52/6 


Young (J. K.), ual and 


LIBERTY PATTCRNS & CATALOGUE FREE CRETONNES 
NE&w 4 ESIQGNnNSs 
LIBERTY uD CRETONNES 
coLto U RINGS 
LIBERTY Sin wide From 7d apa. CRETONNES 
LIBERTY wiBERTY & CO. LONDON CRETONNES 
OSLER. 
ORYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 

















SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


AGAINST BY THE 


ASSURANCE (CO. 


Claims pald, £5,000,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INSURED 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


HAMPTON S 


Removals ana 
Warehousing 


Tlamptons send their Department affords absolutely 


Estimator and submit unrivalled advantages at the 


Competitive Extimates 
free of charge, lowest rates in London. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 
HAMPTONS Booklet w210. 
“Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES :—Queon’s Road, Battersea Park, 8.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTO. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman The Right Hons LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.0.V.0. 





Invested Funds exceed £11,500,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


- tes of premium charged will be found below the average 
Premiums. sitish ofsces, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 


Expenses,—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 
13°77 per cent, of the premiums, 


.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 

2 - derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 

are and at the last two valuations have permitted reversiovary 

bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 

per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘the uext 
valuation wi made after December Slst, 1908, 








FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


For full particulars apply to any ef the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
FIRE. LIFE, SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
ANNUITIES. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D, 1720, ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


For Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Lustitutions. 

Assurances at ¥ low premiums Av Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for years j cent, per annum. 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 

















25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 
ACCUMULATED FUND 0 26,000,000 
NATIONAL | rai i cuamms .. atore than #12,500,000 
‘PROVIDENT mt. tk. asivh Cy 
INSTITUTION | wxiseiie"Atirase, at minimum cont, with pe 
FOR MUTUAL vision for old age, and are sing y advan’ 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


EPPS’S 














No, 48 Gracecuurce Staeet, Lonpon, E.C. 


COCOA 

EPPS’S COCOA F 
boiling water or _ - its 

EPPS’'S COCOA “Sa 


(THE GRAFTON GALLERY, Grafton Street, Bond Street. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
ALT CRANE, President.) 
EIGHTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. Ten to Six. Admission ls, 





Everybody knows 
that it 
is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 


beverage for the breakfast table. 
it is made in a moment with 

















Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Yearly. Yoarhiy. Quarterly. 
1 


Including postage to any part of the United 
es 8 6....016 B..0 7 8 


oe 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, GC. + cccccccccccccccoccccccccccccce BIB 6.00.0 16° 8...0.0 8 8 














Court: BOROUGH CF BRIGHTON. 
CLERK TO THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The Council of the County Borough of Brighton invite applications for the 
appointment of Clerk to the Education Committee, and in the selection of 
the Candidate preference will be given—other qualifications being eqaal—to 
a University man who has had experience in educs tional work 

The person appointed will be requined to act as Deputy Cierk from the date 
of his appointment untal September 30th, 1906, the date at which the present 
Clerk will retire. 

During this period his salary will be at the rate of £100 per annum. From 
September 30th, 1906, he will become Clerk to the Committee, aui receive a 
salary of £600 per annum. 

Candidates must not be more than 45 years of age, and are requested to 
refrain from canvassing Members of the Council or the Committee. 

A statement of the duties may be obtsined on application to the 
undersigned, 

Applications are to be addressed to the Town Clerk, Town Ilall, Brighton, 
endorsed “ Education Committee,” and must be delivered on or fore 


February 28th, 1906, 
HUGO TALBOT, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Brighton, February Ist, 1906. 


ED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—APPLICATIONS 
are INVITED for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS of this School, 
Duties to commence after the } eee Holidays. 

Applicants must not be over 4) years of age. Salary £200, with Board and 
Residence in the School, in which the Girls are Boarders. Arrangements 
—_ ~ ate for a retiring Pension Fund to which the Governors will 
contribute, 

Applicants’ names must be on Column “* B” of the Register of Teachers. 

Aatestionn, with copy of not exceeding three Testimonials, to be forwarded 
to the Clerk on or before Tuesday, February the 20th, 1906, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the a 

FREDERICK W. 


Office of the Governors, Saint Stephen’s Street, 
Bristol, 5th January, 1906, 


Reeertes COLLEGE.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP 
: of this College will become VACANT at Easter. The College can 
accommodate 300 boys, of whom 120 might be Boarders, Applications are 
invited from Candidates who would devote their attention to increasing the 
number of boys in the School towards its full capacity, which would be 
attended by proportionate remuneration. The Head-Muaster will occupy the 
School-House, accommodating 40 boarders.—Communications (which will be 
treated as confidential, if so desired) should be addressed in the first instance 
to the BURSAR, The College, Brighton. 


ISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


WANTED, GENTLEMEN (not over 45) to act as District Secretaries 
for the Temperance Legislation League. Must be Good Speakers and Experi- 
enced Organisers.—Apply, stating age, experience, salary required, and 
references, &c., to HON. SEC, of League, Parliament Mansions, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


A N EXCELLENT SHORTHAND WRITER of Press 

and Secretarial experience is OPEN to a RE-ENGAGBMENT. Good 
references.—Address, Box 109, The Spectator, Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


RAVELLING COMPANION.—GRADUATE of Lon- 
don, experienced in Continental travel, DESIRES temporary ENGAGE- 
MENT as Companion to Gentleman, or would act as Courier for Family or 
Private Party, ‘Terms and references on application. Personal inte 
before e ement.—" TRAVEL,” Box 108, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


YCHOOL TRANSFER.—West of Beotland.—-High-class 
and successful Day School for Girls. Fifty to Sixty Pupils. ncipal 
retiring, and prepared to transfer connection on very moderate terms, 
Occupancy in September, 1906.—Box 106, The Spectator, i Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


YVHE LAW SOOCIETY.—The COUNCIL is 
ay to AWARD in July next TEN SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Ann alue of FIFTY POUNDS each, tenable for three years, on condition 
of pursuing a Course of Study approved by the Council. Copies of the 
Regulations at the Society's Office (110 Chancery Lane, W.C.), or by letter to 
the Principal and Director of Legal Studies. 
E. W. WILLIAMSON, Secretary. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
from Authors concerning Manuscripte—which should be submitted by 
arrangement. 


ICTION.—Messrs. SISLEY’S, Ltd., Publishers, 9 Duke 
z Snot, Charing Cross, invite Authors to submit MSS, of Original 
ove i, aC. 


ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 

CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 

Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 


Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses, Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to Selicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


h ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 





NEWTON, 
Clerk. 






































ERBYSHIRE.—THE MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE 
LONGSTONE.—Miss TURNER, with a competent Staff, receives a 
limited number of Girls. Good house, extensive grounds, healthy and 
beautiful situation, Delicate Girls receive special care. Gymnastics, outdoor 
exercise, and games are encouraged. Preparation for Examinations. cael 


NOLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. Curricalum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework in all its branches, Weaving, 
Carving, Gardening, Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing.—For particulars app: 
PRINCIPAL, Lianrbaiadr Hall, Deubigh, North Wales. 
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MONIC A’S, 
° TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 
Apply, Miss EOCTRA eats: JONES, 


TERM BEGAN "JANUARY 10th, 1906. 
(\HURCH OF ENGLAND ‘HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


. Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. th LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
r Capen Gone cil—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MLA, 
6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head- Histrose—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under Ge. ae of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. a ey and o 
39 GI LALLA “STREET EATON ag aang 8.W. 
Head. Iistress™Miss M. V VOLSELLY GEWIS, M is 
parato: partment for Boys au irls over a years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. | é Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


QT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR wee tt ie OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management— tthe. BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Diowen. x gS ~ aa ‘TER, MANCUEFSTER, and 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Feos, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
ee of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
on 











g Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 
Appl. to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin's School, Darley Dale, near 
Mat : or to Rey. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. ,GRORGES wooD 
SCHOOL FOR GIR 








Sandy soil; ground ; wate © ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss MY EE “rear, & Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. ay ee Edinbu »). Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Portia) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
“oe Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

orl 


ye nae ag (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, for Board and 
Tuition, £100), PARKESTONE, DORSET.—A high — Ladies’ School. 
t Church Education Corporation. Also UPLAND S SCHOOL, ST. 











UDOR H 8CHOO L, 
FOREST SILL, LONDON, S.E 
(Founded in 1890 rf F8 Rev, J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. DD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) 
Pp iss MARGARET WORTERS. 


vnaipls Mi 

Pussbente Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 

for Music and ges, 

LECT RERS—Profs, | G. Seerer, F,R.S. Cetapend s H, E. Mapex, 
F.R.Hist.S. (History) ; Hueveyer (French Li —-pye Dr. Steprat 
(Cocmee Literature) ; o. ete M.A, (“Current Events"), & 

USIC—Gustavs *Garcta, R.C.M.; Gustave Praprav (Paris Co: 
toi): Gagne Maerarts, a! of Leschetizky ; Pavt Storvine (Violin), &o, 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F, J. Kex1, Also large Resident Staif of 

highly qualified Euglish and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gsymuastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 

uurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 

gymnasium, Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling, 


B ovrsitent — to PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 





President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B. ¥ Principals — 
XANDER, re G.S, (late Director Liv 1 ys 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects— 2) re 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, mt branches and systems 
ib including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical G 
ei » Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick | ‘ursing. * Gold and Silver Medals, 
Diplom to hools and Colleges 


as, ta, 
sree With qualified teachers. 

TH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a ial course of 
p= Ad in Sugiene, Sick rons: ea, Riding, Fencing, Swim. 
ming, Benefivial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of otautien. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M. P. Hon, and Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
yas BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and yo Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, natomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 














Ae PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ey a ee ee 
m5 Ln remedial movements, out-docr games, et life. 


IVERPOOL GT MN ASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gym Sports, and Games Teachers. Tho best 
most a raining. i inclu ing Massage and remedial exercises on 


the Swedish 
Write t to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 








LEO LEDS #45), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a 
Training ‘or Teachers in Colleges for ‘Women, and in pinion? 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prosp on ap 


E GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head- iitvon, 
Miss LACEY, Som, Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. ‘No _— examinations under the age of 16. 
situation. Reference to Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
Hon, Alice Bruce ter of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, ci of Lad. 1; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; ; Mrs. T.H. , of Oxford; the Bishop of 8. wiry 
’ _ Bishop of Semaaten 5 "the Lady Laura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.B.S. 
‘ Mr, Arthur 


EDLAND HIGH SOHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest Sy for Girls, beautifally 
situated close fo the Clifton and Durdham President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, Pupils a are pre for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships omneee’ to te aoe = will be 
competed forin July.—Prospectus from tbe Secre' G.N BE, , 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. SCHOOL REOPEN ED on JANUARY 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and ‘Chatsworth). = High-class School for Girls frecog 














nised), Four Mistresses, including B.A. a Resident 
Mistress. Visiting Freteanem. Gymnastics, Swim iding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 





ABLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees, Tennis, 
a , Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
ted Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


GaxoNHOLIEL 8. hg E, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA AN 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals : The Misses ASHBURNER 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 

or bactnana Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Sp id Sea View. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful pein, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
education. Peseta 1 attention to my ig A ot character. — Principal, 
ss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 

onhAioess, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy localit nd Mes TARVER. for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss ¥YCOT’ r and 


yIDEFORD, NORTH DEVON.—West Bank ScHOOL. 
Pri : Mrs. and Miss ABBOTT. 

HOME LIFE AND ¢ 0OD =eeee | SOOOR SIO FOR GIRLS. 
hn staff. Entire charge ta house and 

i rom cond, MILD CLIMATE. MODERATE FEES. 

ferences kiu rmitted to Sir Alexander Podler, C.LE., F.B.S., 
Director of Public deeten for Bengal, Calcutta; and to the Rev. T. Newton 
Leeke, M.A., The Rectory, Bideford. 


D)*stuoot toc: HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 

















SCHOOL for GIBLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
ewnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 
ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—PFor Girls from seven to fourteen, 
q ate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be 0 for the 
care of suck children during the holida ~¥ The School and the 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are 
Sehool Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken 
com u thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and ical 
bog .—Prospectus and nr soe -_ on application to the HEAD. MISTHESS, 
Bt. Ka’ ines 











YE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATION AL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Trainin ig Coll for Secondary 
Teachers,—Cbairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM Mar ER. ‘Treasurer; 
Mr, C.G, MON'TEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr, ABTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Stu ents are pre d for the Examina 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
‘eachors’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from tho ‘PRINCIPAL, 


RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
» separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful « .— great. advantages for Gy ee French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N ni. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Mias E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 





























Class Ladies’ School, Becegaied & iy a Board of Education. orem yay 
A a SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906, 
The value is such as to reduce al) expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
ulars of ti 
S - MICHAEBL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD aay; ~~ OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The 
Fees from 66 quissia. SUMMER ThEM BEGINS MAY 8&rz. 
HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
from India and the Colonies received. ferences, apply Principal. 
T.ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
HE DOWNS SOHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Air weey tenes from Downs and Sea. References: the of Peter- 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 





the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College hest references. Tennis, Hockey,ke, 
£30 a year.—For ic the Examination, apply to WRAITH, 
Canon SOU 151; hee 
—High Class School for Girls, Resident Staff and Visiting 
With Title of L.L.A, 
Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, 
ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good i Home 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 
Roedean School, Brighton. 
Lady Warden —Miss RAN 
} on, including Johann Rasch Vii Wory healthy situation. Pupils 
or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, Lita. Scheme, the University, 
St. Felis School, Southwold). care given to individual develonmect 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Beautiful grounds, Exce 





eachers for all Ay permitted to the Countess of 
aol clean. the Lady Robert Cecil, the om G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
0 





‘UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 


School for Daughters of Pn sme _, — Education ; beastie 
scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, Miss M, E. 
BROT! ERS. __ Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 


Lites BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends COUNTRY 





HOME for PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Poultry Farm. Very 

thy. Gravel soil. Beautiful country. Charge and tuition of Children 

enkevtaken also training of Lady Pupils in poultry-kee ing and domestic 

economy. Ideal home for backward and a. Gir me? oo 
MONT, Swannington House, 3 ise ALLSOPP, 





Bungalow, Botley, Han 








F 
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= CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


{ Study, which extends over two years, includes Hygiene, 
—s "Physiology, ducational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 


&e. . 
en en bee Women Students is under the Superintendence of Miss 
BE. ADAIR ROBERTS. ”" 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. : : 
For particulars, apply to the Princip Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 
College, Dunfermline. i 
LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE.- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year, | Also eT 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HE 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


KiF¢ WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, 








ISLE OF MAN, 





Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held at Liverpool University 
on May 3rd and 4th. Two of £50.—Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


T BEES, CUMBERLAND €— 

An EXAMINATION will be held on March 22nd and 23rd at St. Bees, 
also London, and other Centres, for about TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS (réducing fees for Board and Tuition in some cases to £9 per annum) 
and FIVE Places ON THE FOUNDATION (reducing same fees to £33 per 
annum), St. Bees isan Elizabethan Grammar School, recently reconstituted 
as a First-Grade Public School. Highest inclusive fees, £55,—Apply, Rev. 
H. A. P, SAWYER, Head-Master. 


ALIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE 


For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Approved by Army Council.—Army 

Candidates should enter at 15, if possible, in view of 3 rs required 

for School Certificate a Army Regulations) at 16-17. SCHOLARSHIPS 

awarded on Common Entrance Examination, March 15th-16th.—Apply for 
particulars to Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON. 


pus 1 EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR ; those concern- 


ay Reokaie Examination (at end of every Term) to the HEAD-MASTER. 
reparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


Pecemiay Riker Highly re and EDUCATION at the 








Cornish Riviera. Highly recommended by medical men. Endowed 

ised School. New and commodious premises overlooking the open 
sea. Individual attention. Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 guineas, 
—All particulars from A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 

Fine buildiu Moderate Fees, Separate Junior House. New 

Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 

Home Farm,—For Llustrated Prospectus apply, Bev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head-Master. 

ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 

Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J, E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pu 

= for all Exams, High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, pla - 

eld, swimming-bath, &c, Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal he 14m. E, of Colwyn 

Bay. 4jhrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. imate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM JAN, 19th,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 


workshop, swimming bath, fives co’ rifle range. Spee van to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers —y y HEAD-MASTER, 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at a on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1906, for Six 

or more Open SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 


annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1906, 


Rest MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School for the Term commencing January 23rd next. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior SchooL—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


QOUTHERA—General tuition, including music. Miss 
ky emanqumaut, Melwenes hindi peceticd 40 tho Wacbionas of ina 
y men’ erence i i " 
9 Chelsea Embankment, London, sw. Seer et ie 


LEYVEDON HOUSE SCHOOL, BEN RHYDDING, 
\ YORKSHIRE,.—High-class Preparatory Schoo! for Sons of Gentlemen, 
situated 600ft. above sea level, on the of the Yorkshire Moors. Good 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath. &c.—E, W, STOKOE, M.A., and L, S. 


KENNINGTON, MLA. 
KAstBOuRN SE COLLEGE. 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
Head-Master—The Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master 
of Bugby School, Examinations for Scholarships for Classical, Mathematical, 
and Army Subjects on March Ist, 2nd, and Srd. 






































LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Pre aratory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head, 
spection cordially imvited.L. H. EDMINSON, M.A, (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 
OLKESTONE.—YORK HOUSE SCHOOL. 
TWO VACANCIES. Over 40 Public Successes. Delicate and Backward 


Boys specially cared for. 
Principal—Miss BAKER. 














(C4ez4u SCHOOL (Rutland). 


a4 small, well-endowed Public School, with Numerous Exhibitions to the 
niversities, 

The Alterations and Additions, which are now complete, make the Build- 
ings exceptionally good. 





SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH, 





For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


TEIGHTON PARK SOHOOL. 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectas, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS,—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 

to 6th. Open to boys joining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOB SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildings. Five 
Bourding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farin of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate, Get Prospeggus. 


OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR— 

J A Preparatory School for R.N.C. Osborne and the Public Schools, 

1903-04: Niue Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘Britannia’ and R.N.C. 

Osborne. FOUR Scholarships and TWELVE high places at the Public 

Schools. School-house stands in its own crounds of 12 acres close to sea.— 
Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond. 


eas A/ MAIN, GERMANY.—Two or three 
F YOUNG LADIES desiring to Perfect themselves in FRENCH and 
GERMAN can find a comfortable home. A Certificated German Lady 
—. English references.—Apply, LIEFMANN, Schwindstrasse 12, 
ranktfort. 


RESDEN.—Fraulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 

number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, 55 Streblenerstr., 

Dresden A, Special advantages for Languages, Literature, Art, Music, &. 
German rapidly acquired. Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe, Couversational French rapidly acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Oypersantiies for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of ing. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 
: Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, oliday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS,— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boul 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moiason des Roches, Paro 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the langunge of instruc- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


npueGattie Ht. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
2 eee TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 
(im reason). 

Having an intimate knowledge of the Educational Establishments in this 
country and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
class, situation, size, fees, &c. 

Prospectuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of detailed statement of requirements, Each inquiry receives the 
individual attention of Mr, J, H, Paton. 


J. & J. PATON, EBUCATIONAS, pce, 143 CANNON STREET, 
ONDON, E,C. 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL. 









































UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can BECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Begistry for T 


25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, erik 
SCHOOLS.—The 


DVICE as to CHOICE of 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a eety of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


M0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
marticulars. Schools also recommeonded—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Invalids wishing to reside 
with Medical Men in any part of the Kingdom should apply to HON. 
SEC., Association of Medical Men Receiving Resident Patients, 1S, Hanover 
Street, London, W., or Bodorgan Mazor, urnemouth, from whom may 
also be obtained the Book of Reference, ** Where Shall I Send my Patient ?” 
Price 3d., post-paid. a ee - : yh ten ol 
OOD TYPEWRITING.—(Ist Cl. Cert. Soc. Arts.) Typist 

of **Queen Mary of Modena,” &c., &c., can just now Type One or 
Books very guickly. Short Articles by return. French. German,—Miss 
DE LA COUR, lo Chalfont Boad, South Norwood, S.B, 
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OOTH LINE (TOURS TO SPAIN, 
wy BS. eos,” 4,178 tons, 30th January, and succeeding steamers, 





wid al Lisbon, visiting SEVILLE, GRANADA (ALHAuBRA), 
co VA, MADRID, and GIBRALTAR. 

85 DAYS for £40. 25 DAYS, returning by P. and O, Steamer from 
Gibraltar, £34. 


The prices include first-class steamer and railway fares, supplement for 
sleeping-car berths, and all meals en route, accommodation at the best hotels, 
and the services of a trustworthy guide, who will attend tothe details of the 
journey, which make travelling in Spain difficult to those who do not speak 
the language. The guide will be at hand to give any information required, 
— jenving travellers free to spend their time as they please at each place 
visited. 

TOURS to PORTUGAL and MADETRA, 14 to 27 days. Fares £12 to £20, 
including all 'y travelling and hotel expenses. Sailings every ten days 
about the 8th, 18th, and 28th of the mouth, 


Write for descriptive pamphlets to 
THE BOOTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C., and 30 James Street, Liverpool. 
R MS.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
e COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 











SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56, 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas. 
For Llustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


CRUISES on S.¥. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
London-Marseilles return ticket £5 5s. extra. 


£298 7s. GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, PALES- 
TINE, EGYPT, NAPLES, March 2nd—April 10th. 
210 16s. 64, ROME TOURS, also FLORENCE and VENICE, 

Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


UNARD LINE-—AN IDEAL HOLIDAY. 


SPECIAL TRIP from LIVERPOOL to the MEDITERRANEAN and 
ADRIATIC by the ‘SLAVONIA,’ 10,605 tons, TUESDAY, 20th FEBRUARY, 
calling at Gibraltar, 24th ; Naples, 27th; Trieste, 3rd March; Fiume, 5th ; 
Palermo, llth; Naples, 12th; returning from Naples by that wonderful hotel 
the ‘CARONIA,’ 20,000 tons, due to arrive at LIVERPOOL, 19th MARCH. 

For full particulars apply the CUNARD 8.8. Cu., Ltd., 8 Water Street, 


Liverpool: 

APOLEON IN 180%. 

VALUABLE ENGRAVING Printed in Colour on Dutch paper 
(13 in. by 17in.) from the Original Copperplate by DE BUCOURT. Price 7s., 


post-free, An adornment to Study or Drawing-room. 
JAN POZNANSKY and CO., Fine Art Publishers, 
42 RUE PERGOLRSE, PARIS. 

List of Engravings, including 18th Century Colour Prints, free on application. 
Book BARGAINS.—All new. Golden Ass of Apuleius 
with 16 plates, 2is., for 10s. 6d. ; Tortures and Torm ents, full of horrible 
lates, old time punishments, privately priuted, 10s. 64.; Seottish Market 
rosses, 50s., for 12s, 6d.; Omar Khayyam, Fitzgerald, 2ls., for l0s. ; Oscar 
Wikle, Story of an Unbappy Frieudship, large paper, portraits. &c., 15s. ; 
Lady Warwick's Warwick Castle and its Earls, 2 vols., 36s., for lfs.; Pratt's 
Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s. ; Robertsou'’s Organ Buildiug, 2 vols., 3is. 6d., 
for 15e.; Anpandale’s Modern Cyclopedia, 8 vols., 488., for 2%s.; Dady Mail's 
World's 100 Best Pictures, 2is., for 7s. 64.; Household Medicul Adviser, 
col. plates, 21s., for 6s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, ltand 16 JOUN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
OOKS WANTED.—Any quantity bought for immediate 
J cash, £30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; 2ls. for Beards- 
ley'’s Early and Later Work; Bradley's Logic, 1883; Fraser's Golden Bough, 
3 vols.; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Wilde's Salomé, 1891; Curzon’s 
Persia, 2 vols., 1882 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £3 for Alice in Wonderlaud, 
1865 or 1866; Swinburne’s Poems, Moxon, 1866; 103. for Wilde’s Intentions, 
1891 ; 258. for Valpy’s Shakespeare, 1832; £5 for Cusanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., 
&c. Complete list free.. Any books by Whistler. Beardsley, Oscar Wilde; 

HKernard Shaw, &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries eutirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalo 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bin 
tor Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


r8\0 BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The February Catulogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduce, is now ready, and will be sent 
yst-free upon application to W. H. SMI'TH aud SON, Library Departiaent, 
0) Strand, London, W.C. 
DVOWSONS, &c.—Special New Issue of the * CHURCH 
PATRONAGE GAZETTE,” coutainivg particulars of practically all 
Advowsons for Sule, just issued, Price 41.—Address K. N. BLACKETT, 23 
Belford Street, Strand. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereou Ly the EQUITABLE REVEKSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCLETY, Limited, 10 Laucuster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Canital (Paid up) 2500068, 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICKS.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s, 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed. 
Carriage paid avywhere. Cush with order; if in Loudon, cash ou delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Furriugdon Street, Smithtield, London. 
RESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh. Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. Glbs.. 2s.; 91bs., 2s. Gd.; Lllbs., 
8s. ; l4lbs., 3s. Gd.; Qilbs., 58. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


( YOMFORT IN BOOTS ensured by skilful adjustment of 
/ Lasts to plan aud shape of Feet; best Materials and Workmanship.— 
THE JOHN EVANS BUUT-FITTING COMPANY, 69 Great (Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C., is famed for Style, Cowfurt, aud Durability uf Footgear. 
Iustructions pust-free. Established 133, 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sundringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroved plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1895. Kecommenled by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS.,, and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/5, 4/6 (post-free).— 
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HOWARIH aud FAIR, 471 Cevokesmoore Loud, Shedfield. 








Ease in Writing ? 


is assured if you are the fortunate owner of a 
“Swan” Fountain Pen. You are then no 
longer at the mercy of a scratchy nib, a dirty 
ink-pot, or any of those many inconveniences 
that the old style of writing invo'ves. You haye 
a pen that will assist the 


Flow of Thought 


because it is always ready for use, because it 
runs smoothly and easily over the paper and 
does not fail. You can make a friend of your 
“ Swan,” and as a companion it possesses few 
equals, 


T. I. MACNAMARA, Esq., M.P., 
Editor of “ The Schoolmaster,” writes :— 

“TI would as soon think of leaving my keys at home 
as my Fountain Pen. It is as essential a part of my 
outfit as my boots, behaves much better than they 
do, and stands a lot more wear and tear. Every 
man who lives by his pen should wear it near his 
heart, and then his goose will indeed be a ‘ Swan.’” 


Prices (in 3 Sizes): 10,6, 16/6, & 25/= up to 20, 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


. HeadOffice —79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Mabie, Todd & Bard, (See 
3 Exchange St., Manchester. 


37 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris, 
New York and Chicago. 


Book-Readers can buy any Newspaper they 
like and Subscribe to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum up 

to any amount may be entered, and Books 

obtained at once in Town and a day's 
notice in the Country. 


All the Best Books (English and Foreign) 

of the last Sixty Years, comprising over 

One Million Volumes, and all the Newest 

Works of Interest and Importance are added 

to the Library. Apply for Prospectus and 
Free Lists of New’ Books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd, 
30-84 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-froe, 
LIBEARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Crwraat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address; BooxmEs, pom, Codes: Umicopz and ABC 
* 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Ask at all Booksellers’ and Libraries for 


THE PITY OF WAR 
Soldier Stories by F, NORREYS CONNELL. 
Including “‘ My Friend Yoshomai,” a Dramatic Stery of a Japanese Officer, 
Price 4s. 6d. net ; by post, 4a, 10d. 
London: HENRY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS....... £55,000,000. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS 
AND JBWE 
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OVERSEAS “DAILY MAIL” 
OVERSEAS “DAILY MAIL” 
OVERSEAS “DAILY MAIL” 
OVERSEAS “DAILY MAIL” 


POST-FREE TO 
ANY ADDRESS 
IN THE WORLD 
FOR 7) A YEAR. 


No more pleasing gift could be thought of—happy in its 
practical purpose, happy in what it suggests—than a year’s 
subscription to the Overseas “ Daily Mail.” It recalls the 
sender each week. It gives untold pleasure to the recipient 
and keeps green the memory of the motherland. All the 
News of the Week is given—both Home and Foreign— 
Speeches, Sport, Fashions, Finance, Obituary, Books of the 
Week, as well as frequent articles of Imperial interest. 
The popularity it has gained affords a proof of its worth 
and the excellence of its purpose, 


OVERSEAS “DAILY MAIL.” 
OVERSEAS “DAILY MAIL.” 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., 
President of the Royal Historical Society; and 


REGINALD LANE POOLE, MA. PhD. 
Editor of the English Historical Review. 

To be issued in 12 volumes, The price of each Volume is 7s. 6d: net if sold 
separately, but COMPLETE SETS may be subscribed for through the Book- 
sellers at the price of £4 net, payment being made at the rate of 6s. 8d. net 
on the delivery of each Volume, 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. THOMAS HODGKIN. 
BEING VOL. L 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.O.L., Litt.D., 
Fellow of University College, London; Fellow of the British Academy. 
With 2 Maps. [On Monday nezt. 


FROM 1066-1216. By Gronaz Burton Apams, 
Professor of History in Yale University. With 2 Mees ol 
y. 
Vol. Ill. FROM 1216-1877. By T. F. Tour, M.A., Professor of 
Mediswval and Modern History in the University. of Manchester. 
With 3 Maps, (Ready. 


Vol. X. FROM 1760-1801. By the Rev. Wini1Am Hont, M.A., 
D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford, With 3 Maps. (Ready, 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY: a Comparative 
Study of Industrial Life in England, Germany, and America. By Arnraus 
Ssapwe.u, M.A., M.D. 2vols., 8vo, 26s, net, [On Monday nezt. 

*,* The author is careful to eaplain that his new work has no 
connection with the “ fiscal controversy.” Jt was planned, and the 
investigation on which it is based was carried out, he writes, before 
the present controversy arose, “ But it was inspired by the same 
circumstances,—namely, the growing pressure of international com- 
petition in industry, which is evidently going to be the warfare of 
the future, It essays to deal with the other side of that problem, and 
to examine the conditions under which industries are carried on in 
the three leading industrial countries, apart from tariffs.” 





Vol. II. 








HEALTH. PLEASURE. KNOWLEDGE. 
P, & O. srzau-vacuet ‘VECTIS,’ 


6,000 tons, 6,000 horse-power, 





SPRING CRUISES 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Cruise No. 3, 17th February, 29 Days’ Cruise. 
MARSEILLES to Sicily, Athens, Syria, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, and Naples. 
Fares from 30 Guineas upwards. 


Cruise No. 4, 21st March, 21 Days’ Cruise. 
VILLEFRANCHE, Corfu, the Dalmatian Coast, Fiume, Pola, 
Venice, and Sicily. : 

Fares from 25 Guineas upwards. 

Cruise No. 5, 12th April, 28 Days’ Cruise. (Revised.) 
VILLEFRANCHE (for Nice and Monte Carlo), Corfu 
Katakolo (for ancient Olympia), Smyrna, Constantinople 
Pirmus (for the Olympian Games at Athens), Syracuse, 
Messina, and Palermo. 


Fares from 30 Guineas upwards. 


Cruise No. 6, 11th May, 16 Days’ Cruise. 
MARSEILLES to London (including Palma), Algiers, 
= ob og Granada and the Alhambra), Gibraltar, Tangier, 
isbon, &c 


Fares from 15 Guineas upwards. 
From LONDON during June, July, and August 
for the Norwegian Fjords, North Cape, Spitz- 
bergen, Baltic and Northern Capitals. Duration, 
| from 16 to 28 days. A detailed programme of 
For Detailed Information apply PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, Norrsumpentanp 
Avenve, W.C.: 122 Lrapennaty Srreet, E.C.: Lonpon. 


Cruise No. 7 
Cruise No. 8 
Cruise No. 9 


Cruise No. 10 ) these cruises will shortly be issued. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
“pon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


INTERNATIONAL LAW: A TREATISE. 
By L. Orrexnerm, LL. D., + in Public International Law at the 
London School of Ex Pol (University of London), 
and Member of the Fasulte a oe and Political Science of the 
University of London, In 2 vols, 8vo, Vol. Il. Peace. Vol. Il, War and 
Neutrality, 18s. net each volume, 


STEAM TURBINES: their Development, Styles 


of Build, Construction, and Uses. By WitHetu pum 
Regierungerat und Mitglied des Patentamts. Translated from the | a 
by Artuur RB. LippeLt. With 4 Plates and 637 Illustrations in the Text. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY. 

A SERIES OF MANUALS FOR CATHOLIC PRIESTS AND STUDENTS. 
Edited by the aight pe. Mer. Warn, President of St. Edmund's College, 
di the Rev. Hzeasert Tuvrstoy, 


THE TRADITION OF SCRIPTURE: its 


Origin, Authority, and Interpretation. By the Rev. Wrttiam Barry, D.D., 
sometime Scholar of the English College, Rome, formerly Professor of 
Theology in St. Mary's College, Oscott. Crown svo, 3s, 6d, net. 

Other Volumes of the Series are in preparation. 


NEW COLLECTED RHYMES. 
Lane. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net, 
Loyal Lyrics—Cricket Rhymes—Jubilee Pooms—Critical of Life, Art, and 
Literature—Folk Genge—-Salinés. 














By ANDREW 





THE SILVER LIBRARY. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
Hon, Sir G. O, Trevetrar, Bart. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


STELLA FREGELIUS: a Tale of Three Destinies. 


By H. River Haacawo. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No, 415, JANUARY, 1906, 8vo, price 6s, 

. PROTECTION AND THE WORKING CLASSES, 

II. RELIGION UNDER THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
Ill, NOVELS WITH A PHILOSOPHY. 

IV. FANNY BURNEY, HER DIARY AND HER DAYS. 

V. THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY AND ITS CATALOGUE. 
VI. LUCRETIUS AND HIS TIMES, 
VII. THE VISIONARY ART OF WILLIAM BLAKE, 
VIII. THOUGHT IN ARCHITECTURE, 
IX. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, MAN AND AUTHOR. 
. THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. 
XI. THE FALL OF MR, BALFOUR'S GOVERNMENT. 





~ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 





to the PurLisuren, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





89 PATERNOSTEER BOW, LONDON, E.C.; NEW YORE and BOMBAY, 
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Of Special Interest at the Present Time, 


THE CHURCH AND THE SCHOOLS. 


A CHURCHMAN’S REVIEW OF THE CONTROVERSY. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE AIMS AND METHODS OF THE UNITED PARISHES 
ORGANISATION, 


By the Rev. W. H. CARNEGIE, M.A., Rector of the Cathedral Church, 
Birmingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; paper cover, Is. net, 


“Tt is a ‘Antirably written, and contains a clear and useful presentment of the main factors in the tangled 
problem of *Church and Schools,’ ”"—Guardian, 

“ Vigorous, independent, and weighty contribution to the discussion.” —Birmingham Post. 

“The strongest of his opponents must admit that Canon Carnegie presents his case with fairness and 
moderation.”"—Northern We. Leader, 





FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


PERSONAL STUDIES. 


By the Rev, Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


“Fresh, brilliant, and —_ igus These studies are coloured with vivid personal touches which recall 
the voice and presence of the man with whom the writer is dealing.” — Westminster Gazette, 


MATSYA. MATSYA. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN INDIAN ELEPHANT. 
By WARREN KILLINGWORTH. With Tinted Illustrations by R. Waertwricat. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 
* Delightful and quite true to life, being written evidently by one who knows what he is writing of, and 
the interest is perfectly sustained from the first page to the last.”—Guardian, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


GLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patroys—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vics-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuatnman—The as 4 4s ~~ Dervtr-Cnainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
Srecretary—W. N, N E, Esq. Actuary anp ManaceR—FRANE B, WYATT, Esq., F. LA. 


The Society offers the nee of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,251,779. Annual Income, £406,752, 
Bonuses | Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Notwithstanding ¢ the the LUWNESS of the ee charged, the BONUSES 

LARGE BONUSES are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCA 

NEW AND SPECIAL Srvtactios is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

POLICIES. Policies, with Valuable Options. 
1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
rate—during first ten years. 
2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. 

BONUS YEAR 1906.—Ail With-Profit Policies in force on 1st June in that year 

will share in tho Distribution, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct com munication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tue Saycruary, WesTuinsrer, S.W. 











LOW PREMIUMS. 








A pure Solution, ; 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS. ‘“ SPECTATOR ” 
OvTsipe PaGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
PagGe...ccccccccscccevecsceceses £1212 0 By post, 2s, 3d. 
Hall-Page (Columt) .s.ee.---. 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 May be had by order through any Bovk- 
Karrow Column (Third of Page) 440 J : 
Half Narrow Column......+.. 3230 seller or Newsagent, 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... Ss ¢ Or at the Office, 
ol Two-thirds width of 
a hitendine ine ee WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
CoMPANIKS. oe 
Outside Tage c.cccccceccvcees £1616 0 
Inside Puge ....scccsccesececs 14M 0 CASES FOR BINDING 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (haif- 
width), &s.; and ls. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, oye-third width of page, 8%. an inch, 
Broad column, Lalf-width of page, 124 an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
166. au inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
16s. au inch. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s, 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms; 





uel 


AND AFTER. 
FEBRUARY, 1906. 
Tae Froop. By Herbert Paul, M.P 
Tue Gartubany or Pitt. By T. EB. Kebbel, 
Mr. Jouyn Doane Tae WorxkMan-Mivisrer, By 
avGumat Monat U 
REAT ornaL UpmeavalL mm Ameer 
Admiral Bir Cyprian A. G. Bridge, G.C. ra By 
Tue Bisuor or x ON THE ECLINING Brera 
Rate. ay Jobe Ww . Taylor (Professor of Gyna- 
cology, Bi mingham University). 
Tue CHILpREN OF THE CLERGY. By the Right Rey, 
Bishop Welljon. 
Aw OrFictaL yoy or Private Art Con 
LecTions. By Mrs, 8S, Arthur Strong, LL.D, 
4 ~ To = Court  k Tasui Lama, By 
. Vernon Magniac (late vate Secre’ 
British Commissioner in Tibet). many Co tie 
Tue Deans’ MeEMOKIAL AND THE ATHANASIAy 
Creep. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Lichfeld, 
=e fee Beapvine or THE MopEeRN Gimt. By Florence 


Tue Bsviswive or Fiction. By Richard Bagot, 
Cuunce ayp State iw Bussia. By J. Ellis Barker, 
Tue ey anp THE Waite IN Sour Arnica. 
By W. F. Bailey, F.R.G.S, (Irish Land Commis. 
Beth 
Locan Avtoyomy asp ImpeRiat Uwirr: 
Exampce or German. By George Fottrell, 
London: Srorriswoope & Co., Limited, 
5 New _Btreet Square. 


@s. 64.) THE FEBRUABY (2. 6d 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ats, te By the Right Hon, G. Shaw 

wfevre 

An pameaese 8 Prooress,—II. By William Scott 

’almer. 

Scotcu Epvucation: How Ovenut rr To pe Orga. 
NisED? By James Donaldson, LL.D., Principal 
of St, Andrews University. 

Tm Sees Srinit ux Lireraturs. By Havelock 

llis. 

A New Departure ty American Potrtics, By 
H. H. Bowen, 

Nervous Breaxpown. By Guthrie Rankin, M.D, 

THE MAKING oF 4 Statesman. By J.S. Mann. 

TuHovest : CONSCIOUSNESS : Live. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Edward Fry. 

Caw Unionists Surrort A Home Rue Govers.- 
ment? By Professor A. V. Dicey. 

Victory ayp Wuart to Do witn it, By H.W, 
Massingham. 

Foreign Arraiks. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

London: Horace Marsa. and Son. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
- Dinner bt ay) Ley med 
of this wine w oun ualto } 

wine usually sold at enna higher “6 a 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
aly sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
om the constantly increas- 
ing ~~ of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Dosen Bottles oré Dozen Pints Delivered —- 
to any B Station, Cases 
Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Streot. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot ‘Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


Pheonix Assurance Company, L 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. —\ 1782, 


TES 





Per Down 
Bots. §-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 














Lowest Current Ka’ 
Liberal and Prom: bm pee ‘Seitiementa, 
Assured free ility. 


Eloctsio-Lightine ules Supplied. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS Dblished 1881), 
{4 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W.. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest bie 
Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 











gesees 
oulacturers, &c., on application, 
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By. the late C. J. Cornish. 
‘With Mustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, each. 
WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY, AND THE 
WILD LIFE IN IT. 
eee Werte something to his taste in this chojce volume of 
ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY: 
Their Emotions and Activities. 
« always entertaining.......indeed, a delightful book.”—World. 
ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: 


Their Life and Conversation. 

" Quite one of the brightest books of pute natural history which have 
appeared in recent years. "= Leeds Mer 

LIFE AT THE ZOO. 


« A more companionable book we cannot imagine.”—Spectator. 


NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER, 
And other Sketches of Wild Life. 
“ wild nature.” 
Cannot fail to be interesting to any lover of gee SOE hiaien 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. 
* Pleasantly written and beautifully illustrated.”"—Nature, 
Super-royal 8vo, each 3s, 6d. net. 
THE NEW FOREST. 


With 4 Etchings and many other Illustrations, 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


With 4 Etchings and many other Mlustrations, 


TheCATHEDRAL BUILDERSin ENGLAND 
By E. 8S. Prion, F.S.A., Author of “A History of Gothic Art in 
England.” With 4 Plates printed in Colour and many other Illustrations, 
super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net; or in cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

“ Mr. Prior has a thorough understanding of his anion ect.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
“ The reader can hardly fe il to derive keen artistic pleasure from the series 
of illustrations.’’—Scotsman, 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S DISCOURSES 


Fdited, with Introductions and Notes on Text and Illustrations, by 
Rocer Farr, With 32 Full-page Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 78, 6d, net, 
“No reprint could be welcomer.”--Pall Mall Gazette, 
“The reader has cause to rejoice that the otting. has been entrusted to 
Mr. Roger Fry....... very well chosen illustrations.’ tandard, 


London : SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 
THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book IIl.—Positive Science. 
Book II—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols, not to be had seyarately), 
price 36s, 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 


TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


THE “THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 1878, 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quiene, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Niueteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6a, 1881, 











LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


NOW READY, 


ENGLISH CLUBS for 1906. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ Names, 
of more than 3,100 Social, Yacht, Automobile, olf, Ladies’, and other Clubs, 
in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies, and in Foreign Countries, 
Over 1,000 Golf Clubs are included in this Edith 





E. Grant Richards. 
Some Notable Publications. 


THE SANDS OF PLEASURE. By Frson 
Youne. 6s—Mr. Courtney, in the Daily “ralegraph 
says: “ Mr. Filson Young is an artist in words.... 

has written an ey interesting novel which 
well worth readin: (Third Edition.) , 


THE THEATROORAT. By Joun Daviv- 
SON. 5s, net.— This statement of a new philosophy 
80 candidly iconoclastic and this tic drama so 
virile in ite handling are both as perfectly individual 
and courageous as anything Carlyle wrote.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 


THE CANKER AT THE HEART. B 
L. Copp CoRNFORD, 3s, 6d. net.—“A striking col- 
lection of essays on the subject of the poor,” says the 
Spectator ; ‘to such of our readers as really desire to 
know how the poor live we recommend this book.” 


MASTERSINGERS. By Frmson Yovna. 
5s. net, A new edition of a collection of essays on 
music and musicians, revised and with additional essays, 

_ He is by far the best of the English writers on 
music,” says the Saturday Review. 


LETTERS FROM MEMBERS OF SIR WAL- 
TER SCOTT'S FAMILY TO AN OLD GOVERNESS, 
5s. net, Edited by the WARDEN OF WADHAM. With 
a hitherto unpublished sheet of instructions by Sir 
Walter Scott to a little girl on the best means of 
studying English history, reproduced in facsimile, 


THE CHAPBOOKS. A New Series of 
Choice Reprints,—“ One of the daintiest things we have 
seen for many.a long day, bound in white vellum with 
old-fashioned ties,” says the Atheneum, 3s. 6d. netea, 

I, LYRISTS OF THE RESTORATION, Edited by Jous 

MASEFIELD. 

Il, ESSAYS MORAL AND POLITE 
Ill, THE LYRICS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 

IV. HERBICK’S POEMS. 
THE VENETIAN SERIES. A Collection 
of “exceedingly dainty little volumes” printed in 
Venetian type and bound in Bassano paper, 6d. net ea, 

I, DRUMMOND’S A CYPRESS GROVE. 

Il, BLAKE'S MARRIAGE OF HEAVEN AND HELL, 
Ill, COLEBIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER, 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, 7 Carlton St. London, SW. 


A NEW AND EPOCH-MAKING BOOK. 


Imperial 8vo (10jin. by 7hin.), 800 pages, eed bound in art 
canvas gilt, price 31s. 6d, net. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ORIGIN AND DE- 
VELOPMENT OF ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
TO THE DISSOLUTION OF THE 
MONASTERIES. 


By FRANCIS BOND, M.A., 


Fellow of the Geological Society ; Honorary Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 
With 1,254 Illustrations, comprising 785 Photographs, Sketches, 


and Measured Drawings, and 469 Plans, Sections, Diagrams, and 
Moldings. 











The Rev. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A., In an exhaustive review 
of this work in the “Antiquary,” writes as follows :—".....I1 can 
safely say that I have learnt more from Mr. Bond's new book 
than from any other three or four that could be mentioned; that 
the study of it has made old ehurch visiting a greater delight 
and a more absorbing interest than ever; and that its perusal 
has made much that was previously doubtful and involved clear 
and perspicuous......I1t is exactly the kind of book I have been longing 
after for years....... The price of the volume may seem to some rather 
stiff; but when once it is in your hands and examined, surprise is 
felt that any publisher could have produced it for such a sum. It 
should also be remembered that the book seems bound to hold its 
own for a long time to come as the one single-volumed work of 
authoritative value on its own subject.” 
The SPECTATOR.—" Mr. Bond's work is exhaustive and almost monu- 
mental...... The whole book, in fact, is very full—in detail, in example, in 
es and a illustration—and must stand for many years to come as the 
k of reference on the subject of ecclesiastical Gothic ia England for all 
architects and archaeologists; and it will also be the book that the learuer can 
study with most profit.” 
The ATHENZUM.—* This is, in every sense of the word, a great work... .. 
It is a book that at once steps to the front as authoritative, and it will be lo: 


before it is superseded...... It is difficult to write about the illustrations exce; 
in what may seem terms of exaggeration or fulsome praise.” 


The BUILDER.—“ The fullest and most complete illustrated treatise = 
the subject which has yet appeared...... It is a k which every student of 





architecture, professional] or amateur, ought to have,” 





In red cloth, with gilt edges and lettering, price 3s. 6d. ; post-free, 3s. 9d. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 





B, T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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GREENING’S POPULAR FICTION. 


NOW READY. 
A New Romance of at interest by the Author of 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


A SON OF THE PEOPLE. 


6s. By the BARONESS ORCZY. 6s. 


A SON OF THE PEOPLE. 


A Romance of the Hungarian Plains. 





The Baroness Orczy’s Popular Novels. 
THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. Thirteenth Edition, 6s, 
BY THE GODS BELOVED. Third Edition, 6s. 
THE EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS. Third Edition, 3s, 64. 


UNCLE PEACEABLE. THE FINANCIER. 
By REGINALD TURNER. 6s.| By J. B. HARRIS BURLAND. 6s. 


THAT MOVING FINGER. ® #: © F. CAsTLEMAN. 
Referee.—* Mr. Castleman has handled his theme skilfully, and the interest 

is well sustained to the end.” 

A ROMANCE IN — The UNKNOWN DEPTHS 
By J. HENRY HARRIS. 3s. 64. By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL. 6s. 


A Story which wil! Excite Attention. 


THE EXPIATION OF EUGENE. 
By FREDERIC H. BALFOUR. 6s. 

Saturday Review says :—‘‘ A careful piece of work. In Eugene Llerena we 
have a duality of an uncommon kin4......The story of his life and development, 
of his labours as a clergyman, and then the revelation of bis crime and the 
account of his expiation are wanagel with considerable ability. Mr. Balfour, 
has given us a book interesting for.its psychology as well as for its incidents.’ 


A Story of the Great Revival and the Mystic Lights. 


A PROPHET OF WALES. 


By MAX BARING, Author of ‘The Canon’s Butterfly,” &. 6s. 


LOVE ? “THE FULFILMENT. 
By GEORGE IRVING. 6s. By EDITH ALLONBY. 6s. 


THE WEAVER’S SHUTTLE. 
By GASQUOINE HARTLEY (Mrs. W. Gallichan), Author of “Life the 
Modeller,” &c. 6s. 
Pall Mall Garette.—"* Mrs. Gallichan has given us another capital book, 
which commands attention till the end is reached.” 


THE SIN OF SALOME, 
By A. L. HARRIS. 3s. 64, 


Messrs. GREENING & CO., Ltd., beg to announce that they are publishing a 
Powerful New Novel entitled 


“A TIME OF TERROR,” 
BY AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 

This isa sensational story, and will excite considerable attention. The 
author. who for the present wishes to remain anonymous, has invented a 
daring idea, and handles it in a daring manner. The subject is one of general 
interest, and is much in the air at the present time. The story is well written, 
and is full of interest from first to last. A book likely to be talked about, 

Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


London : GREENING & CO.. 18 & 20 Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For FEBRUARY contains 


Lessons from the Battle of Tsu Sima. 
By the Author of “A Retrograde Admiralty.” 


By the Warpew or Wapgam, 
































A MARRIED BACHELOR, 
By Mrs, 1. SANT LANYON. 6s. 




















An Oxford Trimmer. 
El Inglesito. 
The Dream of the Dead World. 
To Equatoria! By Anprew Batrovr. 
Count Bunker.—Chapters 7-12. By J. 8. Crovsror, 
Scenes and Studies from the Life of Ficld-Marshal Soult, 

Duke of Dalmatia. By Col. J. Hansorny Wits, C.V.0., CMG. 
**The Master of the Pension.” By Cuantes Otrver, 
The Physicians of the Western Isles. 


A New Pyramus and Thisbe. (The Battle of Aughrim.) An 
Unpublished Sketch. By Wituiam Carterton, Author of “ Traits and 


Stories of the Irish Peasantry.”’ 
Musings without Method. 
The General Election—The Triumph of Pictorial Falsehood—Free Trade 
and Protection—The Parlfament of 1832—Lord Randolph Churchill. 


By Barry Pars, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
. Primary Schools, By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”’—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, ad. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


“CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








Mr. HEINEMANN’S _ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Otto Weininger 


*SEX AND CHARACTER. Authorised Translation, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 17s. net. 


Leo Tolstoy 
THE END OF THE AGE : THE CRISIS. IN RUSSIA, 
Two Essays. Translated by V. Tcuerrxorr and I. F, Mayo 
with a Note by the Latter. Paper boards, 2s. , 


G. E. Woodberry 
A. C. SWINBURNE. Contemporary Men of Letters 
Series. Other Volumes: BRET HARTE, by Heyay wW, 
Bornton; W. B. YEATS, by Horatio Krans; W. PATER, 
by Ferris Greznstet. Each Volume small crown 8yo 
with Portrait, 1s. 6d. net. - 


B. De Guerville 
*NEW EGYPT. Demy 8vo, many Illustrations, 14s. net, 
“ Any one going to Egypt for pleasure ought to have with 
him a copy—the statements presented with such luci dity are 
the result of careful study.”—Morning Post, 


Percy F. Martin 
*THROUGH FIVE REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
(Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Venezuela). Demy 8yo, 
128 Illustrations, 3 Maps, 21s. net. “ All one wants to know 
about South America.”—Financial Times. , 


Catherine Thornton 
AND F. McLAUGHLIN. THE FOTHERGILLS oF 
RAVENSTONEDALE: Their Lives and Their Letters, 
Demy 8vo, 8 Full-page Illustrations, 10s. net. “May be set 
side by side with Johnson and Goldsmith.”—Academy. y 


Deborah Primrose 
*BEAUTY OF FIGURE: How to Acquire and Retain it 
by Eagy and Practical Home Exercises. Small crown 8yo, 
72 Illustrations from Life, 2s. 6d. net. “As simple and 
sensible a book as any we know.”—Outlook, 





A. 





‘TWO NEW VOLUMES IN 
HEINEMANN’S FAVOURITE CLASSICS 
READY IMMEDIATELY: 


Edgar A. Poe . : 
Robert Browning . pippa Passes. 


Introduction in each case by Arraur Srmons. Over Fifty 
Volumes in this Series have now been published; each with 
Photogravure Frontispiece and Introduction ; size, 6 in. by 4in, 


EACH VOLUME. 
SIXPENCE NET, CLOTH; 
ONE SHILLING NET, LEATHER. 


*“WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS: 
WM. HEINEMANN, LONDON. 


The First Four Reviews of KEBLE HOWARD'S NEW NOVEL 
entitled 


THE SMITHS OF SURBITON. 


A COMEDY WITHOUT A PLOT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Illustrated by FRANK ReEyrNoxps, RI. 


The Daily Mail says :—*‘' The story is so daintily told, and Mr. Howard's 
humour plays over it, like summer lightning across the distant hills, with euch 
aconstant shimmer, that this simple record becomes as engrossing as the most 
thrilling romance.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘It is a real artistry of its own. Those who 
enjoy a story that has good qualities, both of heart and brain, could scarcely 
do better than buy ‘ The Smiths of Surbiton.’ ” 

The Manchester Courier says:—“Its charm lies in the telling—in Mz. 
Howard's style, which is so delicate, and which yet reveals so much of human 
nature,” 

The Evening Standard says:—‘‘ The success of the book lies in its truth. 
Mr. Howard has written several stories of gossamer lightness, humour, and 
charm. He has never touched life so firmly as in ‘ The Smiths of Surbiton,’ 
It is a book to do one’s heart good.” 


FIRST LARGE EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, 


LYRICAL POEMS. 








A WITTY STORY OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL LIFE. 


THE BENDING OF A TWIG. 


By DESMOND T. COKE, Author of “Sandford of Merton,” “The 
Dog from Clarkson's,” &c. 
With Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Tribune says :—‘‘ Old Salopians, in whatever corner of the world their 
lot may be cast, should get hold of this book and put it on their book-shelves, 
Sor Shave is no picture of school life so just in tone, so absolutely correct in ita 
realism.” 


Loodon : CHAIMAN and IIALL, Ltd. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


GUARDIAN.—“ He has produced an admirable Life 
of his father, well written, reticent, full of political 
common-sense, and informed by a broad impartiality 
which is as gratifying as it is unexpected.” 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portraits, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net, 








THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MANCHU AND 
MUSCOVITE.” 


THE RE-SHAPING OF 
THE FAR EAST. 


BY 
B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
With Illustrations and Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


TIMES. 

“ The author, combining the knowledge of the student with the 
knowledge of the man on the spot, presents the Far Eastern question 
exhaustively in almost every imaginable aspect...... Mr. Weale's 
book is the most valuable of recent contributions to the elucidation 
of Far Eastern problems.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— “The book is a mine of information, 
pregnant of probabilities in the reshaping of the Far East.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Emphatically a work without which the library 
of the student of the Far Eastera question will be incomplete.” 





Mrs. WHARTON’S 
GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE ae 
“ Extremely well written, and 


H Oo U Ss E abounding in excelient dialogue.” 


ACADEMY, 
OF ** Mrs, Wharton has done 
many good things—she has 


MIRTH. never done anything better than 
this,”’ 
By WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
EDITH WHARTON “A dreadfully clever book.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 1s. net; post- pany Is, 2d. 
TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


OF THE 


MANCHESTER AND SALFORD 
COUNTY COURTS. 


BY 


HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY. 





SHERRATT & HUGHES, Booksellers, 
Manchester. 


27 St. Ann treet, 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of 
“THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND” 


GREAT REFUSAL 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 

Mr. JOHN LONG has pleasure in announcing 
that this powerful and fascinating New 
Novel will be published on Wednesday, 
February 14th, price Gs. The demand will, 
of course, be very large; so orders should be 
placed at once to secure an early copy. 





Mr. JOHN LONG publishes to-day these two important 
New Novels, 6s. each :— | 


I, IRRESPONSIBLE KITTY. 


By CURTIS YORKE, Author of “‘ The Girl in Grey,” &c. 


2. THE BELLE OF BOWLING GREEN. 


By AMELIA E. BABR, Author of “The Muid of Maiden Lane,” & 


JOHN LONC’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Under this well-known heading appears from time to time the BEST 
AND NEWEST FICTION—the siftings of hundreds of novels, Below are the 
very latest published, now in great demand at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


Six Shillings Each. 


REST ORSIES KITTY 
THE BELLE OF _e ‘GREEN 
SOUL. TWI tt GH 

THE CHOICE OF EMELIA 

THE fioane a THE NORTH 
HER HIGHN =e 
THE BRACEBE DGE 

THE SINNINGS OF SERAPHIINE 





. Cuntis Yorss 
Awritu E. Barr 
. Lucas Ciezvs 
a SERGEANT 
RB. H. Forstzn 
”“Faep Wuisuaw 
= Sanan Trtier 
. Mas, Counson EKervagan 


THE FACE OF JULIE ; ag ee L. T. Muape 
WHO WAS LADY THURNE? jane ame oa | PLORENce Wanrper 
THE SILENT PASSENGER... .. .. .  o G. W. Aprietox 


FOR THE WHITE COCKADE ae on ens J. E, Moppocs 
ree exe on sin "M. McD. Bopsm, KE.C. 
be 8. R.. Ketontizr 


AB DAL 
HE AMAT IS Without SIN" Georce Wiseriztp 


JUST OUT, NAT GOULD’S NEW STORY 


THE LADY TRAINER 


By NAT GOULD, Author of ‘One of a Mob,” “ The Selling Plater,” “a Bit 
ofa Rogue,” ' ke, . Picture boards, 2s. ; ‘cloth gilt, 2s. » 6d. 28 2388 PP 








JUST OUT.—ls. (Library Edition, 2s. 6a.) 


WHEN IT WAS LIGHT 


A REPLY TO “WHEN IT WAS DABK." 


By a WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. 


The book, which, it is no secret to state, is written by a very well-known 
author (one whose name is almost a household word to-day) is a nly to 
“When it was Dark,” by Mr. Guy Thorne, and in some sense an antidote to 
the views expressed in that enormously popular Novel, It should aronse 
very great interest, and no doubt this battle of the wits will resound in the 
ears of English novel readers. 








SELLING IN TENS OF THOUSANDS, HAVE YOU BEAD IT? 


A LOST CAUSE 


By GUY THORNE, Author of “ Waen rr was Dare.” 1s. 
NOTA GENS.—This 


320 pp. 


is the « nly New Novel the Author has published since 
* When it was Dark,” 








London : JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 








Roproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype Permanent Process. 

Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned :— 
SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (London:, The Wallace Col- 
lection, The Tate Gallery, The Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 
DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, Windsor Castle, 
SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various Collections 
ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. DRAWINGS +m aanent DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Par’ 

Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application, 


Full particalars of all the Company's Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, ENLARGED Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photo- 
graphs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of 
reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ 
Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is inrted to 











And at all Booksellers’, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
7% NEW OXFORD STBEET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.’s o%S%. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


EVERYMAN’S. LIBRARY. 


Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 
Cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s, net. 


The Publishers regret that owing to the extraordinary demand from the Trade 
for Everyman's Library—over 600,000 copies of which have been sold already !— 
they are compelled to postpone publication from Fesruary Sth to Fesguasr 15th. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 








JUST READY. 
The Hulsean Lectures Delivered by the Dean of Ely. 


THE CHRIST OF ENGLISH POETRY 


By C. W. STUBBS, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
Royal 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 





The Prime Ministers of England. 
Edited by STUART J. REID, 
NEW VOLUME, 


LORD ROSEBERY. 


By SAMUEL HERBERT JEYES. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 
This Series, formerly known as “The Queen's Prime Ministers,” contains 
Lives of Salis , Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Melbourne, Peel, Palmerston, 
Derby, Aberdeen, Russell. 


A New Edition of BEACONSFIELD (Ninth Edition), by 
J. A. FROUDE, is just ready. 


ENGLISH MEN OF SCIENCE. 
Edited by Dr. J. REYNOLDS GREEN. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net. 
FIRST VOLUME, 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


This is the first volume of a new series dealing with the lives and works of 
the English men of science, 


MOROCCO OF TO-DAY. 


(Crowned by the French Academy.) 


By EUGENE AUBIN. With 2 Coloured Maps, 6s, net. 


This is a Translation from the French of a book crowned by the French 
Academy last year; it obtained a huye success in France, 


THE MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES. 


Each volume with numerous Topographical Drawings and Re- 
productions from Paintings; also Maps. Feap. 8vo (pocketable', 
in cloth gilt and limp paste grain roan bindings. Price as below. 

[ Write for further particulars. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


BRUSSELS. By E. Grwuiat-Smiru. 
K. Kimpatu, J. G. GILLIAT-SMITH. 
CAMBRIDGE. Dy the Dean or Ety. 
by Herevert RaI.ron, 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; roan, 5s. 6d. net per vol. 











Illustrated by 
[Nearly ready. 


Illustrated 


Previous Volumes in the Series, 
Assisi. By Liiva Durr Gorpox.* 
Bruges. By Eanest Giiviat-Smuitu.t 
Cairo. By Sranter Lane-Poove.t 
Chartres. By Creci, Heapiam.t 
Constantinople. By W. H. Ilurtox.* 
Edinburgh. By O. Suravon.t 
Florence. By Epmunp G,. Garpyer.t 
Ferrara. By Eta Norss.t 
London. By H. B. Wueat.ey.t 
Moscow. By Wirt Gerrare.* [Second Edition, 
Nuremberg. By Cecu, Heapiam.* [Fourth Edition, 
Perugia. By Marcaret Srmonps and Lia Durr Gorpon.* [Fi/th Edition. 
Prague. By Count Liérzow.* 
Rome. By Nonwoop Youne.t 
Rouen. By Turopore A. Coox.t [Second Edition, 
Siena. By Epuuxp G. Garpyer.t [Second Edition, 
Seville. By Waiter M, Gatiicuan (Geoffrey Mortimer”).t 
Toledo. By Hannan Lrncu.* [Second Edition, 
Verona. By Atersea WIEL.t [Second Edition. 
Venice. By Tuomas Oxer.t 
*,* The above Volumes are variously Illustrated by N. Enicusen, H. M. James, 

J. A. Srmincron, Herbert Raritos, and others, 


* Cloth, 3s, 6d. net; roan, 4s, 6d. net. t Cloth, 4s, 6d. net; roan, 5s, 6d. net, 


[Fourth Edition, 
[Third Edition, 


[Second Edition, 
[Eighth Edition, 


[Second Edition. 


[Fourth Edition. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C, 





es 


Every Annual Subscriber, of 
30s. to “THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN” is entitleg 
to receive, post-paid, the 
following Publications, 
which cover. the whole 
field of country life, deal. 
ing as they do with Country 
Sport in all its branches, 
as well as the very im« 
portant business side of 
Estate and Farm manage- 
ment in all its many 
phases :— 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


(Weekly,) 


“THE ESTATE MAGAZINE.” 


(Monthly,) 


“ THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
ESTATE BOOK.” 


(Yearly.) 


In addition, the subscription covers Membership 
in the COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
which offers practical financial advantages in the 
purchase of all kinds of Estate, Farm, and Garden 
Requisites, and Gentlemen making use of its 
facilities save the subscription many times over. 


All readers should take advantage of this offer 


for 1906 as a trial. They are sure to continue, 





ORDER FORM .. 


To the ManaGer, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 4 and 5 
Dean Street, Holborn, W.C, 


Please enter my name for the Special Subscription to “ THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” post-free, 30s. and submit my name 
as a member of the “C.G.A.” for 1906. It is understood there 


is no further liability. J encluse cheque, 


Sp., Feb. 3rd. 


COREE ERT EEE REE R EHR ee eee TEETER ERE EE EERE EEE EEe 


The Ordinary Subscription remains at 28s. 
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MR. 


MURRAY’S LATEST LIST. 





THE AFRICANDER' LAND. 


By ARCHIBALD R, COLQUHOUN, Author of “‘The Mastery of the Pacific,” “Greater America,” &a, 


With 4 Maps, medium 8vo, 16s, net. 


“ om read any book with a keener or more sustained 
me ata the whole wide question of South 
Africa, its present condition and its probable future, or rather, 
choice of futures, with a distinctness and conciseness to which 
literary reviewers are too often strangers. —Standard. 

«4 most wise and thoughtful book, marked by a broad and 
statesmanlike outlook—a permanent possession as well as a source 
of information.”—Daily Mail. 

“An ably-written and refreshing book; one of the few that 
have been written in a spirit of fairness and independence.” 

—Yorkshire Daily Post. 


[Just out, 


“The book is free from all vagueness and indecision. The 
main truths are clearly realised and forcibly stated. South 
Africa may well be grateful to a writer who combines so com- 
pletely courage and acumen with a ready sympathy.” —Outlook. 

“A masterly presentation....... The note of the book is its 
marked fairness; it discusses with absolute impartiality all the 
complicated questions which are now agitating the country.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 

“So much that is one-sided has been written on the subject 





that many readers should welcome a clear and level-headed 
exposition of it.”—Daily Telegraph, 





THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


PREPARED IN THE HISTORICAL SECTION OF THE GREAT GENERAL STAFF, BERLIN, 
With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net each. 


PART l—From its Commencement in 1899 to the Capture of General Cronje’s Forces at Paardeberg. 
Translated by Colonel W. H. H. WareEns, R.A., C.V.O, 


PART Il.—The Advance to Pretoria, the Upper Tugela Campaign, &c., &c. 
Du Cane, R.A., M.V.O. 


“The most valuable work in which, since its close, the war has 
beon discussed. It stands alone, because it is the only work in 
which the war has been surveyed by trained and competent 
students of war, the only one of which the judgments are based 
on a familiarity with the modern theory of war...... The best 
book that has yet appeared on the South African War.” 

—Morning Post. 





Translated by Colonel Hubert 
[Just out, 
“Colonel Waters has set the work out into lucid and vivid 
English, and the maps, illustrations, and general equipment of 
the work are masterly...... A most valuable book.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The student of war will find in this volume many important 
lessons,—lessons which it would be fatal to ignore in the 
instruction of officers and the training of troops.”—Daily News, 





LETTERS OF RICHARD FORD (1797-1858). 


Edited by ROWLAND E, PROTHERO, M.V,0., Author of “The Psalms in Human Life,” &c., &e, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The letters come to us with singular freshness and charm...... 
Altogether this work, most capably edited by Mr. Rowland 
Prothero, is a genuine addition to one’s library.”—Sphere. 


“We are glad to have these excellent letters, edited with the 
utmost discretion by Mr. Rowland Prothero.”—Spectator. 
“Mr. Rowland Prothero’s volume will delight all who know 
Ford’s marvellously interesting ‘ Handbook of Spain.’ ” 
—Daily News. 





THE THREE DORSET CAPTAINS AT TRAFALGAR, 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS MASTERMAN HARDY, Captain 
of the ‘ Victory,’ with some Account of his Comrades, CHARLES 
RULLEN, Captain of the ‘Britannia,’ and HENRY DIGBY, Captain of 
the ‘Africa.’ By A. M. Broapuey, Author of “Tunis Past and Present,” 
and ‘‘How We Defended Arabi,” &c., and RB, G. Barretot, M.A., Author 
of the “ History of Crewkerne School.” With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 15s. net, 


SECOND EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


MARINE BOILERS. Their Constwction and 


Working, dealing more especially with Tubulous Boilers. Based on the 
work by L. E. Bertrx, late Chief Constructor of the French Navy. 
Translated and Edited by Leste S. Ronertson, M.Inst.C.E., MI.Mech.E., 
M.LN.A. With a New Chapter on “ Liquid Fuel” by Rangineer-Licut, 
H. C. Anstey, R.N., A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. With a Preface b 
Sir Wu.tum Wuite. Second Edition, Kevisei and E With 
numerous I)lustrations, demy 8vo, £1 1s. net. 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CIOVANNI ANTONIO BAZZI, 1477-1549 


(hitherto usually styled “Sodoma”). By H, Hopaat Cust. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


RAILWAYS AND THEIR RATES. With 


an ny ~ on the British Canal Problem. By Epwin A, Pratt, Author 
of “The Organization of Agriculture,” “Trade Unionism and British 


Industry,” &c. In paper covers, large crown 8vo, Is, net. [Just ready. 





NEW EDITION, 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE. Ecclesiastical, Decora- 
tive, and Domestic: its Makers and Marks. By Witrrep Joserx Cripps, 
C.B., F.S.A., Author of “ College and Corporation Plate,” “Old French 
Plate,” &c, Ninth Edition. With 131 Illustrations, and upwards of 2,600 
Fa¢similes of Plate Marks, 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE ELEVEN EAGLETS OF THE WEST, 


By Pavt Fountary, Author of “The Great North-West,” “‘The Great 
Deserts and Forests of North America,” “ The Great Mountains and 
Forests of South America,” &, Demy Svo, 10s. 6d, net. 

[Ready next week, 





SCHOOL. 


Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
FEBRUARY. 6d. net. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 

POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A CAUSERIE. ByS. E. W. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION REGULATIONS FOR SECONDARY AND 
HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By W. Epwarps, M.A., Middles- 
brough High School. 

DISCIPLINE. By Gi.nert Faner. 


THE VICTORIA CONTINUATION SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN BERLIN. By 
Eumzazets Lex, 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS, 
FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. net, 


THE FASCINATION OF PARLIAMENT. Micuagn Mac. 
DoNAGH, 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. “xX.” 


ANCIENT AND MODERN CLASSICS AS INSTRUMENTS OF 


EDUCATION. THe PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN. 


SOCIALISM AND THE MAN IN THE STREET. W. R. Mat- 
COLM, 
FROUDE AND FREEMAN. Ronatp McNEILL. 
A FORGOTTEN PRINCESS. Recinacp Locas, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO CANOSSA. Rupert Huaues. 
BY AN IRISH STREAM. “Lemon Grey.” 
ON THE LINE. 
A FACE OF CLAY. Chaps. 7-10. Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL.- 
LORD BYRON AND LORD LOVELAOCE. 
JOHN MURRAY. 


EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. VACANCIES AND APPOINTMENTS. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By J. L. Paroy, 
M.A., Manchester Grammar School. 


CURRENT THOUGHT ON EDUCATION: EDUCATION AND PHYSIQUE- 
By H. Bompas Sauira. 


THE ENGINEERING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—I. INTRODUCTORY. By 
Srpwer F. WALKER. 


HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By J.C. Mepp, M.A. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER: ALMOND OF LORETTO. 

UNIFORM PRINTING AND SPELLING OF LATIN. By “A. M. A,” 
HANDCRAFT AND BRAINCRAFT. By Cioupssier Brereror, 
WANTED—A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL. By Jouw J. Ooxz. 

A PIONEER INSPECTOR, 1820-1830.—VIII. By H. Kivesmrit Moore, D.D, 
CORRESPONDENCE. REVIEWS. MINOR NOTICES. BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Forthcoming Works. 
WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY: 


A STUDY IN SPIRITUAL FORCES. By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 

With a Photogravure Froutispiece from the Portrait of John Wesley by 

Romney, and 4 Facsimiles of Letters, &c., small demy 8vo, 6s. *Pbhorth 
y. 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 


Vol.L By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Lord Cochrane's 

Trial before Lord Ellenborough,” ‘Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, Bart., 

K.C.B., F.R.S.: a Memoir,” &c, With 6 Portrait Illustrations, demy 8vo, 

lis, uvt. [In the press, 
*,* The work will be completed in a Second Volume, 


THE BALKAN TRAIL. By Freperick 


MOORE. With a Map and 48 pages of Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 
10s. dd, uct. [In preparation, 


ROBERT BROWNING & ALFRED 
DOMETT. Edited by FREDERIC G. KENYON, D.Litt., 


F.B.A. With 3 Photogravure Portraits, crown 
8vo, 5s, net. [Shortly. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING IN HER LETTERS. 8385 


LUBBOCK. 
With a Photegravure Portrait of Mrs, Browning from a Painting by Mrs, 
Baipewu Fox. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, [Jn March. 


SEVENTY YEARS’ FISHING. by 


CHARLES GEORGE BARRINGTON, C.B., formerly Assistant Secretary 
to the Treasury. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. [in the press. 


THE SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT SO. Sy A. C. CURTIS, Author of “A 
New Trafalzar,"’ & With a Coloured Frontispiece, 16 Half-tone Ilustra- 


ae. 
tions, and several Plans, small demy 8vo, 7s. 61. [In the press. 


THE GATE OF DEATH: a Diary. 


Crown Bvo, 6s. net. (In March, 


A WOMAN of WIT and WISDOM: 


Mrs, ELIZABETH CARTER, 1717-1806. By ALICE C. C.GAUSSEN, 
Author of “A Later Pepys.” With a Photogravure Frontispiece, Fac- 
simile, and many Half-toue LJustrations, large post 8vo, 7s, oA. ho e 

hortl ye 


Novels in the Press. 
THE POISON OF TONGUES. By 


M. E. CARR, Author of “Love and Honour " and “George Goring’s 
Daughters.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [in February. 


MR. BAXTER, SPORTSMAN. By 


CHARLES FIELDING MAKSH, Author of “God’s Scholars.” Crown 


8vo, 6s, (In March, 
By Mrs. 


BROWNJOHN’S. Peroy 


DEARMER, Author of ‘“‘The Orangery: a Comedy of Tears,” “The 
Difficult Way,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. {In February. 


OLD MR. LOVELACE. By Cunristian 


TEARLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In March. 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO. By Frances 


C. BURMESTER, Author of “ John Lott’s Alice,” “A November Cry,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. (in March. 


IF YOUTH BUT KNEW. By Aecyzs 


and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of * The Secret Orchard,” “‘ The Star 
Dreamer,” ‘‘ Rose of the World,” ‘“* French Nan,” &. With 16 Ilustra- 
tions by Mr. Laxceitot Srrep. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On April 2nd, 


DICK: a Story without a Plot. By G.F. 


BRADBY, Author of “ Joshua Newings ; or, The Love Bacillus,” and “ The 
Marquis's Eye.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (immediately. 





PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘*‘ The best 3s. 6d. series in the market.” 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY 


CROWN &vo, 3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 

This scries comprises some of the best works of Modern Authors, 
The volumes ave well printed, and issued in a neat cloth binding of 
special design. 

y NEW VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
THE LOG OF A _ SEA-WAIF : 


being Recollections of the First Four Years of my Sea-Life. By FRANK 
1. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by AgtTaur TwipLe. 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstuv. 


With a Frontispiece. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


or. Sketches of Natural History, Poaching, and Rural Life. By RICHARD 


New and Recent Works. 


The HISTORY of “THE FOURTH PARTY» 


With a Reproduction of the Cartoon of “Tae Fourra Partr” from Vanity 
Fair as Frontispiece, and a Facsimile Letter from the late Lord Salisbury 
to Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. Large post 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 


THE FOURTH PARTY. By Hanop 


E. GORST. With a Preface by Sir JOHN GORST. 
WORLD.—“ There are few more yey ag ep in our recent political 
pistory than that which is narrated by Mr. Harold E. Gorst in The Fourth 
arty.” 


MEMOIR OF SIR HENRY KEPPE 


G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON Ww 
G.C.B. With Portraits and Llustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net, 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
GLOBE.—*“ An attempt, and a very successful one, to record in brief compass 
the main incidents of the prolonged life of an exceptionally brilliant sailor,” 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
HENRY GREVILLE. (ounce .c&nus. 


OF STRAFFORD. With an Index to the Four Series, 8vo, lés, 
GUARDIAN,—“ There is much information and much entertainment to be 
gathered from these pages We only wish that we might hope for yet 
another volume.” 
Note.—The Three previous Series are in print, and can be supplied, price 


14s. each. 
Con. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE: 


fessions of an Optimist. With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 64. net, 

SPECTATOR.—“ The author has written an autobiography without any 

incident at all, yet whose interest never and whocs effect upon the 
reader is simply that of happy distraction.” 


THE SOURCE OF THE BLUE NILE 


A Record of a Journey through the Sondan to Lake Tsana, in Western 
Abyssinia, and of the Return to Egypt by the Valley of the Atbara, By 
ABTHUR J. HAYES, L.S.A. With 2 Maps and 32 pages of Lllustrations, 
small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

TIMES,—* We have seldom read a travel book we liked better.” 


THE UPTON LETTERS. By T.B. 

DAILY NEWS.—"If anyone supposes that the art of letter-writing i 
this volume will prove teeta = r-writing is dead, 
By S. G. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. y 
W AND 


TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘‘ The Women of the Salons,” &c. 
CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. of 600 pages, small demy 8vo, with a 
Photogravure l’routispiece and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE SPARROW WITH ONE 
WHITE FEATHER. 30.%23%.222% 


16 Illustrations by 
Mrs. Aprian Hore. Pott 4to, 6s, net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
PUNCH.—“Since Alice wandered through Wonderland, no such pretty 
fairy tale has been written as Lady Ridley presents in ‘ The Sparrow with Oue 
White Feather,’” 


Popular 6s. Novels. 


THE PRINCESS  PRISCILLA’S 
FORTNIGHT. s3'ur haf eaisan! © 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 

SPECTATOR.—" Priscilla is one of the most engaging characters we have 


met in fiction for years.” 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


FRENCH NAN. Bi 12 Full-page Illustrations by F, 


H. Townsenp, and a Cover Design by Grasam Awpry. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 
SKETCH.—‘ This tale in porcelain is indeed the Taming of the Shrew 
over again, and a very dainty study.” 


THE MAN FROM AMERICA: 


Sentimental Comedy. By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND, 

PUNCH.—“ The charm of the story lingers round the Vicomte de Nauroy, 

He is a fresh aud precious addition to the portraiture of fiction.” 

THE DIFFICULT WAY. ™ 2 finfE* 
. DEARMER. 

THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
TRUTH.—“ Told with an insight and an earnestness uncommon in much of 
the fiction of to-day.” 


DICK PENTREATH. »: xarsanine rrvay. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
T. P.’s WEEKLY.—“ Dick Pentreath is a charming portrait of an English 
gentleman.” 


THE KING’S REVOKE: 


Dillon, By Mrs. MARGARET L. WOODS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Written in a most masterly manner, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that no other woman writer could have handled her 
subject iu so able a manner.” 


THE FIRST MRS. MOLLIVAR. 
By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ The portrayal of the grim ocourrences which, capable of 
natural explanation, yet seem tragically supernatural, show Mrs. Zangwill to 


an Episode in the 
Life of Patrick 





JEFFERIES. With numerous I)lustrations, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and 


be a writer of increasing force.” 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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